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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 
MEMOIR OF BISHOP WILSON. 
(Continued from p. 576.) 


Havixe traced the conduct of 
Bishop Wilson through the subordi- 
nate stations which he had hitherto 
occupied and adorned, I proceed to 
exhibit him in the discharge of the 
episcopal office, upon the important 
duties of which he entered with his. 
characteristic ardour and self-devo- 
tion. On his arrival at his bishoprick, 
he found the palace nearly dilapidat- 
ed,and the demesne wild and neg- 
lected : these he soon reduced toa 
state of neatness and order, at an ex- 
pense of 1400/, The only sensation 
of regret which he appears to have 
felt on account of this necessary ex. 
penditure, was the diminution caus- 
ed by it of the alms which he wish- 
edto bestow upon the poor. But 
by the judicious management of his 
revenue, he was soon enabled not 
only to discharge all the demands 
which these improvements occasion- 
ed, but to form and pursue extensive 
plans of charity, the beneficial effects 
of which are still felt throughout the 
island. The frameof mindin which 
he conducted these beneficent exer- 
tions may be inferred from the prayer 
which he offered up on laying 
the first stone of anew chapel at 
Castle-town :—“*O my great Mas- 
ter, let me not satisfy myself with 
building and beautifying the places 
dedicated to thy honour; but assist 
me by thy Holy Spirit, that I may 
us€ my utmost endeavours to make 
every one of these people living 
temples of the living God, that they 
Christ. Observ. No. 227. 


may believe in Thee, the chief cor- 
ner-stone, and that by this faith 
both they and I may at last come to 
worship Thee in heaven, and to give 
Thee praise and glory tor all thy 
mercies bestowed upon us; for Thou 
art worthy O Lord, to receive powers 
and honour, and glory, for Thou hast 
created all things, and for thy plea- 
sure they are and were created.’ 
Charity, so to speak, was his car- 
dinal virtue. Though the revenues 
of his bishoprick did not, it is said, at 
first exceed 300/. per annum, yet 
under his judicious management they 
appeared inexhaustible. The pro- 
duce of his land was his principal 
resource : he had a bin for the poor 
in his barn, as well as a box in his 
house ; and he never failed to in- 
spect it in order to see that it was re- 
gularly replenished, even at times of 
great scarcity in the island. Healso 
established manufactories and houses 
of industry on his estates, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the indigent with 
employment and clothing. Those 
who could weave or spin were 
furnished with wool, and were allow- 
ed to exchange their simple manu- 
factures for corn. To prevent a 
misapplication of his bounty, the 
Bishop required the native poor who 
applied for relief to bring notes of 
recommendation from the ministers 
of their respective parishes : these he 
regularly filed, and from them enter- 
ed the names and circumstances of 
his petitioners in a large book, which 
he called matricula faufierum ; by 
which regulation he came in time to 
have an accurate knowledge of the 
state of the poor throughout the 
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island, so as to know how best to re- 
lieve their necessities. 

Some of his benevolent projects 
were of a very enlarged nature. He 
paid particular attention to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture throughout 
the island ; and supplied the yeoman- 
ry with the best works on the sub- 
ject. His own demesne exhibited, 
in a striking manner, the advantages 
of good husbandry, and presented a 
model for the imitation of his less 
instructed neighbours. 

But the education of the children 
of his diocese was among the most 
favourite objects of his attention. 
He was unwearied in establishing pa- 
rochial schools throughout the island, 
and drew up valuable rules for their 
management. As a Most Important 
appendage to these, he instituted 
parochial libraries, and, with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Bray, succeeded in 
enriching every parish in his diocese 
with a useful collection of books, 
chiefly on subjects of practical divi- 
nity. Most of these still remain, 
and have been of great service 
both to the clergy and laity of the 
island. The libraries at the acade- 
mies of Castle-town and Douglas, 
which were founded by him, have 
been of essential benefit to many a 
student and candidate for holy orders. 
A taste for useful reading has been 
widely diffused im the island by 
means of these endowments. 

Like the excellent Bishop Bedel, 
Bishop Wilson deeply felt the im- 
portance of instructing the inhabi- 
tants of his diccese through the me- 
dium of their native tongue. For 
this purpose he diligently applied 
himself to the Manks language, and 
succeeded so well as to read, and 
write, and speak it without hesita- 
tion ; and he took singular pleasure 
in accosting the peasantry in their 
native phrases of salutation. In the 
year 1699, he published his * Princi- 
ples and Duties of Christianity,’’ the 
first work ever printed in the Manks 
language. He also procured atrans- 
lation of the Gospel of St. Matthew 


into that dialect, which he printed a, 
his own expense, and Circulated 
throughout the island. He afterwards 
procured a translation of the othe; 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apos. 
tles. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and more re. 
cently the Bible Society, have paig 
much attention to the religious pe. 
cessities of the islanders ; so that at 
the present moment Mr. Stowel re. 
lates, that scarcely a cottage or hy 
is to be found in which there are not 
a Bible and Prayer-book in Manks 
or English, with some of Bishops 
Wilson’s own publications or other 
useful tracts. 

The good Bishop was very anx. 
ious to encourage the regular per. 
formance of family devotion in every 
dwelling in his diocese. The prayers 


which he drew up for this purpose: 


have been used by tens of thousands 
of persons, up to the present hour: 
they have been firmly imprinted inthe 
memories, and are stil] daily offered 
by the lips, of many who have never 
learned to read. The Bishop was 
frequent and earnest in his charges 
to his clergy on this important sub- 
ject ; and one of the first questions 
which be was accustomed to put to 
all his friends, when they entered 
upon housekeeping, was, ‘* Have you 
set up an altar in your family?” 
What he taught in this respect, he 
practised. He assembled the men- 
bers of his domestic circle, atsix 
o'clock every morning in the sum. 
mer season, and at seven inthe win- 
ter,in his chapel, for the performance 
of this duty. The evening devotions 
were conducted with equal regulari- 
ty ;and much benefit both to hisown 
household and to his numerous visi- 
tors and guests, particularly the 
younger clergy and candidates for 
holy orders, seems to have resulted 
from the devout fervour with which 
this daily solemnity was conducted. 

Bishop Wilson was a constant 
and earnest preacher. During M's 
residence in the Isle of Man, for 
fifty-eight years, he regularly 
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Sunday throughout the year, 
not prevented by sickness, 
either preached,expounded the Sc rip- 
tures, OF offered up prayer in public, 
always bearing some part in the so- 
jemn ministrations of the day. He 
would frequently ride to the most dis- 
tant parishes of his diocese on the 
morning, and join the congregation, 
and proclaim amongst them * the 
lad tidings of salvation.” These 
unexpected visits gave him an op- 
portunity of observing how the pub- 
lic service Was auended, and of mark- 
ing the behaviour both of minister 
and people. Far from regarding his 
eminent station in the church, as af- 
fording an exemption from pastoral 
labour, he considered it as an impe- 
rious call to double diligence, and 
more abundant exertion. 

While thus vigorously engaged in 
diffusing religion abroad,he was care- 
ful to maintain its life and power in 
his own heart. Three times a day 
he regularly retired for secret devo- 
tion. He accustomed himselt to fre- 
quent self-examination, and reviewed 
every part of his conduct with the 
severity of a strict and imparual 
judge. His “ Sacra Privata’’ disco- 
ver the fervent exercises of his soul 
in these hours of holy retirement. 
They often present him in the atti- 
tude of a penitent, confessing bis un- 
worthiness, and often exhibit him 
pouring forth songs of thanksgiving. 
The following specimens may be ac- 
ceptable and profitable to the reader. 

‘What would become of me, if 
thou, O God, shouldst not have mer- 
cyupon me? For thy name’s sake, 
OQ Lord, pardon my iniquities, for 
they are great. My only comfort is, 
they are not too great for thy mercy. 
And the Lord Jesus our Advocate 
has assured us, even with an oath 
(Mark lii, 22,) That all sins shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men; that 
is; those who with hearty repentance 
and true faith turn unto God.” 

“Q most powerful Adyocate ! J 


every 
when 
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put my cause into thy hands; let it 
be unto thy servant according to thy 
word: let thy blood and merits plead 
for my pardon; say unto me, as thou 
didst unto the penitent in thy Gos- 
pel, * Thy sins are forgiven.’ And 
grant that I may live to‘ bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance.’ Let thy 
glory be magnified by saving a sin- 
ner; by redeeming a captive slave ; 
by enlightening a mind overwhelmed 
in darkness; by changing a wicked 
heart, by pardoning innumerable 
transgressions, iniquities, and sins.” 

* QO Almighty God and most mer- 
ciful Father, who day after day dost 
minister to sinful man infinite occa- 
sions of praising Thee, accept of my 
unfeigned thanks, for all the bless- 
ings I have this day received, and 
every day receive, from thy good 
Providence: That, of thy own mere 
goodness, and without any merit of 
mine, or of my forefathers, thou hast 
given me a being, from honest and 
religious parents ; and in such a part 
of the world, where the Christian 
religion is purely taught, and thy 
sacraments duly administered : That 
thou didst endue me with reason and 
perfect senses ; and, to mzke these 


‘more comfortable to me, didst give 


me a sound and healthful body: 
That thou didst preside over my 
education, and gavest me an early 
knowledge of thee, my Creator and 
Redeemer : That thou hast presery- 
ed me ever since my birth; and 
vouchsafed me health and liberty, 
and a competency of means to sup- 
portme: That thou hast redeemed 
me by thy Son; and given me a share 
in his merits ; sanctified me by thy 
Holy Spirit; called me to thy imme- 
diate service; raised me above the 
level of my father’s house ; and con- 
tinually hast heaped unexpected 
favours upon me: That thou hast 
given me honourable and honest 
friends, to admonish, to counsel, to 
encourege, to support me, by their 
interest and advice: That thou hast 
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been my refuge in tribulation, and 
my defence in all adversities ; deli- 
vering me from dangers, infamy, and 
troubles. For all thy known or un- 
observed deliverances, I praise thy 
good providence ; and for the guard 
thy holy angels keep over me. 
When I went astray, thou didst re- 
duce me ; when I was sad, thou didst 
comfort me; when I offended thee, 
thou didst forbear and gently correct 
me, and didst long expect my repen- 
tance ; and when, for the grievous- 
ness of my sins, I was ready to des- 
pair, thou didst keep me from utter 
ruin; thou hast delivered me from 
the snares and assaults of the devil; 
thou hast not only preserved my soul, 
but my body, from destruction, when 
sicknesses and infirmities took hold 
of me.” 

*“ As there is no hour of my life 
that I do not enjoy thy favours, and 
taste of thy goodness, so (if my frail- 
ty would permit) I would spend no 
part of my life without remembering 
them. Praise the Lord, then, O my 
soul, and all that is within me praise 
his holy name. Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord, my Creator. Glory be to 
Thee, O Jesus, my Redeemer. Glory 
be to the Holy Ghost, my Sanctifier, 
my Guide and Comforter. All love, 
all glory, be to the high and undi- 
vided Trinity, whose works are in- 
separable, and whose dominion en- 
dureth world without end. Amen.” 

The Bishop’s conduct towards his 
clergy was highly exemplary. He 
regularly held an annual convocation, 
at which he addressed them affec- 
tionately and earnestly on their pas- 
toral duties, and on the most effectual 
way of discharging them. Convo. 
cations in the Isle of Man are not 
like those in England, which require 
the king’s authority to warrant them ; 
but are diocesan synods or yisitations, 
either annual, appointed by statute, 
or occasional, when the Bishop calls 
together all, or as many of the clergy 
as he thinks proper, to communicate 
with them, or to advise with them, 


[ Noy. 


about any matter of moment whic, 
concerns the church. - Severa| of 
Bishop Wilson’s Charges delivereg 
at these cunvocations, have been pub. 
lished since his death. They treat 
principally of the prevailing sing of 
the period at which they were delj. 
vered, the due exercise of Church 
discipline, the measures to be adopt: 
ed tor the advancement of reli, jon, 
the best means of instructing the 
rising generation, and of diffusing 
Scriptural knowledge and practice 
among all classes of the community, 
The following passages may serve ys 
a specimen of his useful exhortations 
on these occasions. 


‘6 Bishop’s Court, June 19, 1715. 


“ My Brethren, 

‘6 The last time we met in convo- 
cation, I recommended to you the 
necessity of bringing all our people 
to family devotions, if ever we ex- 
pect to see a reformation of manners 
or serious religion amongst us. It 
concerns me to know how far your 
care and pains have been used to in- 
troduce this godly practice. 

** And let me observe to you, that 
as the Bishop visits his diocese at 
Jeast once a year In person, so every 
clergyman should at least so often 
visit every family and soul of bis 
parish, capable of receiving his in- 
struction, that we may all of us be 
able to give a comfortable account of 
our labours to our great Master. 
You will soon see the great use of 
keeping such an account in writing, 
of your parishes, as I do of my whole 
diocese. 

‘“] take upon me to say, that 
clergyman who does this consciet- 
tiously will have more comfort 
from this work, when he comes (0 
die, than from any other part of 
his labours. Besides this, you will 
have before your eyes the state of 
your parishioners, who are poo 
and will want your own help and 
charity, or are fit to be recom. 
mended to others. You will set 
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at one views who neglect to send 
their children to school, their ser- 
yants to be catechised and fitted for 
confirmation ; you will be able to 
answer the church’s design in the 
frst rub‘ic before the Communion 
Service which I have so often recom- 
mended to your consideration : be- 
sides a great Many good ends, which 
will be served by such a book of 
Parochialia, kept as it should be.” 

Speaking of the great ulility and 
necessity of catechising and familiar 
instruction, the Bishop remarks in 
another of his Pastoral Charges: 
« The most unlearned know by na- 
ture the things contained in the law, 
as soon as they bear it read; but 
these are the things which they want 
to be particularly and often instruct- 
ed in, and made sensible of ;—that 
is, the extreme danger a sinner is In, 
while he is under the displeasure of 
a holy and just God, who can de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell; 
how a sinner, made sensible and 
awakened with the danver he is in, 
may be restored to God’s favour ; of 
the b.essing and comfort of a Re- 
deemer; what that blessed Redeem- 
er has done and suffered, to restore 
usto the favour of God ; what means 
of grace he has appointed as abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve us in 
the favour of God, and in the state 
of salvation. : 

“ Christians too often want to be 
set right, and very particularly to be 
instructed in the nature of repen- 
tance, of that repentance to which 
God has promised mercy and par- 
don, and of that faith which is sav- 
ing, and accompanied with good 
works, and a holy and Christian life. 

“ These are foundation principles, 
and such as every pastor of souls is 
obliged to explain as he hopes ever 
to do good by his other labours and 
sermons. We say to explain, not 
only in set discourses out of the pul- 
pit, but in a plain, familiar manner, 
out of the desk, where questions 
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may be asked, and things explained, 
so as both old and young may be 
edified. Preaching will always be 
our duty; but it is of little use to 
those who understand not the mean- 
ing of the words we make use of in 
our sermons, as, God. knows, too 
many must be supposed not to do, 
for want of their being instructed in 
their younger years. Many people 
labour under a very sad mistake, that 
people cannot be very ignorant of 
their duty in a Christian country ; 
and yet we see too many can make 
a shift amongst us to continue in the 
ways of sin and damnation, notwith- 
standing the sermons they hear every 
Lord’s day.” 

Bishop Wilson entered the mar- 
riage state In the year 1698, and by 
his exemplary conduct in it, added 
a new attestation to the truth and in- 
fluence of his Christian principles. 
The object of his choice was a Miss 
Patten, of Warrington, who seems 
to have been in every respect wor- 
thy of such a husband. He himself 
describes her, as possessing great 
modesty and meekness of spirit, ex- 
hibiting remarkable dutifulness to 
her parents, and the most affectionate 
attachment to himself, performing all 
the offices of a kind and pious mother, 
governing her house with mildness 
and prudence, and evidencing great 
humility of deportment, and a pecu- 
liar spirit of Christian charity to- 
wards the indigent and distressed. 
By this excellent woman he had two 
sons and two daughters, all of whom 
died at an early age; except Tho- 
mas, the youngest, who survived hie 


father, and became a Prebendary of 


Westminster, and Rector of St. 


Stephen’s, Walbrook. The Bishop’s. 


diligent attention to his public duties 
did not render him negligent of his 
domestic concerns. He was aNxious- 
ly attentive to every conjugal and pa- 
rental obligation, and was unwearied 
and eminently successful in his en- 
deavours that his household should 
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be an example to his clergy and the 
flock. He had the great calamity 
of losing nis amiable pious consort 
about six years after their marriage, 
Alarming symptoms of indi-position 
having begun to appear, her affec- 
tlonate partner had accompanied her 
to Warrington, hoping that her na- 
tive air might be of service to her 
shattered frame. It pleased God to 
prolong the painful scene for six 
months, curing which the venerable 
man was unremitting in his offices 
of piety and affection, supporting ber 
drooping spirits, soothing her dis- 
tress, and pouring the balm of reli- 
gious consolation into her heart. 
She expired on the 7th of March, 
1705. His biographer thus describes 
his deportment on that afflicting oc. 
casion. ‘** When he looked for the 
last time on that countena’ce which 
had so often beamed with joy at bis 
approach, and felt the I«st pulsation 
of a heart which glowed wit affcc. 
tion towards him till it ceased to beat, 
no murmvring word escaped his 
lips ; butafter the exampie ef his 
Lord and Master in the season of 
his agony. he looked up to heaven 
and uttered that memorable praycr, 
Thy will be done.” The merciful and 
gracious Saviour to wom ue looked 
for support in this trying visitation 
did not withhold his consolations, as 
we find evidenced in the devout ac- 
knowiedgments of the Divine Gocd- 
ness which flowed from his pen on 
that occasion. I[ cannot resist quot- 
ing a few lines from his prayers and 
meditations after the afflicung event. 
After speaking of her virtues, he 
says in his prayer: ‘I bless thy holy 
Name for these, and all other fruits 
of thy Holy Spirit: but above all, 
I most heartily thank the Lord for 
her piety to him during her health, 
and for his mercies to her in the 
time of sickness; for her hearty re- 
pentance, steadfast faith in the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, unfeigned cha- 
rity, her humble submission to God's 





[ Noy, 


good pleasure, and patient suffer. 
ing what his band had laid UPOn her: 
for all the spiritual comforts the gra. 
cious God did vouchsafe her.” The 
following are among his reflections 
on the same occasion 

‘* How good is God, when by hig 


very displeasure we are gainers ! He 


is pleased to exercise me with the 
loss of my dear wife—an excellen 
woman, in the very bloom of ber 
years, in the very midst of our satis. 
factions ; and yet, upon a just ac 
count, I have no reason to complain, 
or fret against God, since I have g 
comfortable assurance, through the 
merits of Christ, that she is at rest 
and secure under the custody of the 
blessed angels, unul the great day of 
recompense : and for myself, though 
I want her’s, yet I do not want the 
comiort of God’s Holy Spirit, whose 
influence [ feei in the cheertul sub- 
mission of my will to the will of God, 
in the sorrow for my offences which 
this affliction hath wrought in me, 
in purposes of amendment, and In an 
earnest desire of living so circum. 
specily in this world, that in the next 
we may mect in joy, In the bosom of 
Jesus, when we spall never part, 
never sorrow more. Even so, bless. 
ed Jesus, so let it be.” 

Bishop Wilson came forth from 
the furnace of affliction with renewed 
z°aiand vigour. He appiied himself 
more earnestly than ever to the im- 
portant duties of his office ; he was 
more fervent in prayer, more fre- 
quent in preaching, and more abun- 
dant in charity. He shewed that he 
entertained the most sublime con- 
ceptions of the virtues and qualifi- 
cations which become a Christian 
bishop. He had indeed imbibed the 
spirit of the purest ages of Chris- 
tianity ; having acquainted himself 
intimately with the writings of the 
most distinguished pastors of the 
primitive church, and formed his 
own characier after the model of Its 
holiest prelates. 
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ars from his private papers, 
ade his consecration vows 
the subject of frequent and deep 
meditation, and that he was fervent 
in seeking strength to fulfil them. 
The following comments on select 
passages of Scripture, taken from his 
Sacra Privata, will shew wheat were 
his views of the episcopal office, and 
what the prevailing desires of his 
heart and the favourite employments 
of his life. 

‘QO Sovereign Pastor of souls! 
renew in thy church, and especially 
in me, the spirit of humility (alluding 
to Mark x. 44,) that I may serve 
Thee in the meanest of thy servants. 
If I lie under the necessity of being 
served by others, let it be with re- 
eret, and let me exact Do more than 


It appe 
that he m 


is necessary.” | 

“Q mv Saviour! I tremble to 
think how I bave followed the ex- 
ample of this sicthful servant, (ajlad- 
ing to Luke xix. 20,) and what rea- 
sou J huve to dread his doom: rest 
isa crime in one who has promised to 
labour all the days of his ufe. And 
in me, therefore, it is a great evil 
not to be always doing good. Pardon 
me, O God, for what is past; and 
let me not imagine, that because I 
am free from gross and scandalous 
crimes, that therefore I lead a good 
life” 

“ God give me a true and prudent 
humility (alluding to Matt. xx, 26, 
27;) to have nothing of the air of 
secular governors—to attend the 
flock of Christ as a servant—to look 
tohim as my pattern—to study his 
conduct and spirit—to spend and be 
spent for my flock—and that I may 
ever strive to be at ease in plenty, 
in luxury, repose, and independence. 
Amen.” 

‘It is Ged who does all good by 
the lubours of his ministers. To 
him, therefore, must be all the praise. 
More sinners are converted by boly 
than by learned men. Inflame my 
heart, O God, with an earnest love 
for thy word, and an ardent ze+! for 
thy glory; with a pure and disin- 
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terested love for thy church, and 
with a hearty desire of establishing 
thy kingdom.”’ 

The affection of Bishop Wilson 
for his clergy was strong and unl- 
form. He was attentive to their 
wants, and laboured incessantly to ad- 
vance their temporal, spiritual, and 
eternalinterests. He made additions 
to their glebe, contributed to the re- 
pairs and improvements of their 
houses, and increased their comforts 
ina variety of ways. There ure few 
even of the present race of clergy in 
the island, who do not feel the ef- 
fects of Bishop Wilson’s benefac- 
tions. He maintained a constant in- 
tercourse with them, and encouraged 
them to apply to bim in every diffi. 
culty; he assisted them in the prose- 
cution of their studies, he animated 
them to more vigorous cflorts in 
their ministry. he sympathized with 
them in distress, and took a hearty 
concern in all their affairs. They 
frequently spent days and weeks at 
his house, and always returned to 
their own homes (at least it was not 
his fault if they did not,) bappier, 
wiser, and bewer. In all their dis- 
tresses, whether personal, or profes- 
sional, whether of a private or public 
nature, they were sure to meet with 
the best counsels, and the most af- 
fecttonate consolations, at Bishop’s 
Court. Some of them who have, 
within these few years, been remove 
edto another world, were accustomed 
to speak of the venerable Bishop in 
the glowing language of gratitude 
and affection, while they recounted 
his virtues end charities. 

From the time the candidates for or- 
ders in his diocese first disclosed their 
intention of devoting themselves to 
the service of the sanctuary, the good 
Bishop formed a connexion with 
them, something similar to that 
which subsisted between Eli and 
Samuel. He watched over their 
conduct, he guided their studies, and 
directed their pursuits. Fora year 
before their entrance on the sacred 
ministry, he took them to reside in 
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his family, that they might be con- 
tinually under his inspection, and 
have the benefit of bis daily instruc- 
tions. He recommended to their 
perusal the best writers in divinity, 
conversed with them on the subject 
of personal religion, and both by 
precept and example, Jaboured ear- 
nestly to render them ‘able minis- 
ters of the New Testament.” 
Bishop Wilson's repeated admo- 
nitions and instructions to his clergy, 
on the duties of their responsible 
vocation, were not without effect. 
Several of those to whom they were 
addressed, implicitly followed the 
plans recommended by him, and 
were exemplary in their conduct as 
Christians and ministers. The as- 
cendency which the Bishop posses- 
sed over his clergy, was very great ; 
but it arose, not so much from 
his rank and station in the church, as 
from bis superior piety, and the in- 
terest which he obtained in their af- 
fections. Their attachment to him 
wasa mixture of love and veneration, 
They regarded him as their father 
and friend; and even some, whose 
conduct constrained him to exercise 
a deyree of necessary severly to- 
wards them, were so fully persuaded 
of the purity of his motives and the 
kindness of his intentions, that they 
felt no sensation of resentment, but 
through life retained unbounded re- 
spect for his memory, and ever spoke 
of him with the highest gratitude 


and esteem. 
(To be continued.) 
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To the E litor of the Christian Observer. 


in contrasting the manner in which 
the doctrines of the Gospel are ex- 
hibited in Scripture, with that in 
which they appear in human systems 
of divinity, 1 have sometimes found 
myself reminded of a conversation 
which I once heard, between a young 
man who had speculated in the 
science of chemistry, and a physician 
who had spent a long and useful life 
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in gaining a practical as well 4, 
theoretical acquaintance with the 
healing art. My young friend, 
whose health had been dilapidateg 
by severe study, was strongly recom. 
mended by his medical adviser to 
pass a few weeks at a celebrated 
place of public resort, in order to 
drink the mineral waters which 
abounded in that Bethesda. The 
young man, indisposed by the indo. 
lence and lassitude arising from his 
malady for undergoing the bustle and 
fatigue of a journey, wished to know 
why he could not have the same 
medicinal beverage without leaving 
home. The waters in question, he 
contended, had been often analyzed, 
and might be prepared as accurately 
by his own apothecary, as in the 
laboratory of nature. *¢* Sir,”’ said the 
physician, “there are many other 
points to be taken into your conside- 
ration, besides the mere analysis 
and composition of those medicinal 
waters. The exercise necessary for 
your daily attendance at the spring, 
would be of grent service to your 
health, even if the waters were not 
intrinsically better than those which 
have been prepared from my pre- 
scription. But such is by no means 
the fact, for there are certain subtle 
gases, and perhaps other chemical 
properties in the native spring, which 
cannot be easily detected, and much 
less accurately imitated, Chemistry 
has not been able to discover any di! 
ference between the air in the Closest 
cells of a prison and some which was 
brought sealed up from one of the 
purest regions of the world: yet the 
one was well-known to be highly de- 
leterious, and the other eminently 
conducive to health. Chemistry can 
detect but a very trifling difference 
between a fragment of charcoal anda 
diamond; yet no efforts have been s0 
successful as to convert the former 
into the latter. Iam not convinced, 
therefore, that our best imitations 
of those mineral waters are quile 
correct ; and even were a draught 
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of the waters themselves to be 
brought you dally, I think it more 
than probable that some of their 
most salutary properties would eva- 
orate in the transportation. You 
must repair therefore to the spring 
itself, where alone you can enjoy 
them in their purity, and their other 
rateful and refreshing properties.” 

It will not be necessary to pursue 
at length the parallel between this 
case and that which it is brought 
forward to illustrate. Every reader 
who possesses any portion of what 
] may call Christian sensibility of 
taste, must have been frequently 
struck with the frigidness of mere 
doctrinal statements, when compared 
with the natural, and as it were inci- 
dental, manner in which such topics 
are usually introduced in the Scrip- 
tures, not as naked propositions,but as 
intimately connected with repentance 
and faith, with love and obedience ; 
with humility and gratitude ; in 
short with all the graces of the Holy 
Spirit, and all the duties and privi- 
leges of the believer. 

This idea is so well opened in 
an excellent tractate* which has just 
fallen into my hands, that I shail ven- 
ture to trespass on your pages with 
an extract, which will, I trust, am- 
ply plead its own claim to admission. 
Mr. Erskine thus states the argu- 
Ment :— 

“Inthe Bible we uniformly find 
the doctrines, even those that are 
generally considered most abstruse, 
pressed upon us as demonstrations 
or evidences of some important fea- 
ture of the Divine Mind, and as mo- 
ves tending to produce In us some 
corresponding disposition in relation 
toGod or man. This is perfectly 
reasonable. Our characters cannot 
but be in some degree affected by 
What we believe to be the conduct 
and the will of the Almighty towards 
ourselves and the rest of our 
species. 

*“ Remarks on the internal Evidence 
for the Truth of revealed Religion; by T. 
Erskine, Esq. Edinburgh, 1820.” 
Christ. Obsery. No. 227. 
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The history of this conduct and this 
will constitutes what are Called Chris. 
tian doctrines : if, then, the disposi- 
tion or character which we are urg- 
ed to acquire recommend itself to 
our reasous and consciences, as right 
and agreeable to the will of God, we 
cannot but approve that precept as 
morally true: and if the doctrine 
by which it is enforced, carries in 
ita distinct and natural tendency to 
produce this disposition or character, 
then we feel ourselves compelled to 
admit that there is at least a@ morad 
truth in this doctrine. And if we find 
that the doctrine has not only this 
purely moral tendency, but that it is 
also most singularly adapted to assert 
and acquire a powerful influence 
over those principles in our nature 
to which it directs its appeal, then 
we must also pronounce that there is 
a natural truth in the doctrine—or, 
in other words, that however con- 
tradictory it may be to human prac- 
tice, it has however a natural consis. 
tency with the regulating principles 
ofthe human mind. And farther, 
if the doctrine be not only true in 
morals, andin its natural adwptation 
tothe mind of man, but if the fact 
which it records coincides also and 
harmonizes with that general idea of 
the Divine character which reason 
forms from the suggestions of con- 
science, and from an observation of 
the works and ways of God in the ex- 
ternal world, then we are bound to 
acknowledge that this doctrine ap- 
pears to he true in its relation to God. 

‘ In the Bible, the Christian doc- 
trines are always stated in this con- 
nexion: they stand as indications of 
the character of God, and as the ex- 
citing motives of a corresponding 
character in man. Forming thus 
the connecting link between the 
character of the Creator and the crea- 
ture, they possess a majesty which 
it is impossible to despise, and exhi- 
bit a form of consistency and truth 
which it is difficult not to believe. 
Such is Christianity in the Bible: 
but in creeds and church articles it is 
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far otherwise. These tests and sum- 
maries originated from the introduc- 
tion of doctrinal errors and metaphy- 
sical speculations into religion ; and,in 
consequence of this, they are not so 
much intended to be the repositories 
of truth, as barriers against the en- 
croachment of erroneous opinions. 
The doctrines contained in them, 
therefore, are not stated with any 
reference to their great object in the 
Bible; the regeneration of the hu. 
man heart, bythe knowledge of the 
Divine character. They appear as 
detached propositions, indicating no 
moral cause,and pointing tono more] 
effect: they do not look to God, on 
the one hand, as their source ; nor 
to man, on the other, as the object 
of their moral urgency. They ap- 
pear like links severed from the 
chain to which they belonged, and 
thus they lose all that evidence which 
arises from their consistency, and all 
that dignity which is connected 
with their high design. I do not 
speak of the propriety or impropri- 
ety of having church articles, but of 
the evils which spring from receiv. 
ing impresstons of religion exclu- 
sively or chiefly from this source.” 

Mr. Erskine proceeds to instance 
the ordinary statement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as an illustration 
ofhis meaning. ‘It seems diffi- 
cult,””> he remarks, ‘to conceive 
that any man should read through 
the New Testament candidly and 
attentively, without being convinced 
that this doctrine is essentia! to, and 
imptied in, every part of the system. 
But it Is not so difficult to conceive, 
that although his mind is perfectly 
satisfied on this point, he may yet, if 
his religions knowledge is exclusive- 
ly derived trom the Bible, feel a lit- 
tle surprised and staggered, when 
he for the first time reads the terms 
in which it is announced in the artl- 
cles and confessions of al! Protestant 
churches. In these summaries, the 
doctrine in question is stated by it- 
self, divested of all its Scripture ac- 
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companiments ; and is made to bear 
simply on the nature of the Divine 
essence, and the mysterious fact of 
the existence of Three in One, |; 
is evident, that this fact, taken by it. 
self, cannot in the smallest degree 
tend to develop the Divine character, 
and therefore, cannot make any nio. 
ral impression on our minds, [py 
the Bible, it assumes quite a differ. 
ent shape : itis there subservient to 
the manifestation of the moral cha- 
racter of God. The doctrine of 
God’s combined justice and mercy jn 
the redemption of sinners, and of 
his continued spiritual watchfulness 
over the progress of truth through 
the world, and in each  particylar 
heart, could have been communicat. 
ed without it, so as to have been dis. 
tinctly and vividly apprehended: but 
it is never mentioned except in con- 
nexion with these objects ; nor is it 
ever taught as a separate subject of 
belief. There is a great and im- 
portant difference between these two 
modes ofstatement. In the first, the 
doctrine stands as an isolated fact, 
of a strange and unintelligible na- 
ture, and isapt even to Suggest the 
idea, that Christianity bolds out a 
premium for believing impossibili- 
ties. Inthe other, it stands indis- 
solubly united with an act of Divine 
holiness and compassion, which ra- 
diates to the heart an appeal of ten- 
derness most intelligible in its na 
ture and object, and most constrai- 
ing in its influence. The abstract 
fact, that there is a plurality in the 
unity of the Godhead, really makes no 
address either toour understandings 
or our feelings, or our consciences. 
But the obscurity of the doctrine, as 
far as moral purposes are concerned, 
is dispelled when it comes in such 
a form as this—‘God so _ lovee 
the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’ Or this: 
‘But the Comforter. which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
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send in my name, he shall teach you 


all things? Our metaphysical igno- 
rance of the Divine essence 1s not 
indeed in the slightest degree re- 
moved by this mode of stating the 
subject: but our moral ignorance of 
the Divine character is enlightened ; 
and that is the thing with which we 
have todo. We love or hate our 
fellow-creatures—we are attracted to 
or repelled from them—in conse- 
quence of our acquaintance with 
their moral characters; and we do 
not find ourselves bound from the 
exercise of these feelings, because 
the anatomical structure of their 
frames is unknown to us, or because 
the mysterious link which binds the 
soul to the body has baffled all in- 
vestigation. The knowledge com- 
municated by revelation is a moral 
knowledge, and it has been commu- 
nicated in order to produce a moral 
effect upon our characters ; but a 
knowledge of the Divine essence 
would have as little bearing upon 
this object, as far as we can see, asa 
knowledge of the clementary essence 
of matter.” 

I shall give one example more 
from Mr. Erskine’s essay, of the 
mode in which Divine truth is apt 
to be perverted by passing through 
the hands of men. 

“The doctrine of the atonement 
through Jesus Christ, which is the 
chief corner stone of Christianity, 
and to which ail the other doctrines 
of revelation are subservient, has had 
to encounter the misapprehension of 
the understanding as well as the 
pride of the heart. This pride is 
natural to man, and can only be 
overcome by the power of the truth: 
but the misapprehension might be 
removed by the simple process of 
reading the Bible with attention ; be- 
Cause it has arisen from neglecting 
the record itself, and taking our in- 
formation from the discourses or the 
systems of men who have engrafted 
the metaphysical subtilties of the 
“chools upon the unperplexed state- 
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ment of the word of God. In order 
to understand the facts of revelativa, 
we must form a system to ourselves ; 
but if any subtilty of which the ap- 
plication is uni..telligible to common 
sense, or uninfluential on conduct, 
enters into our system, we may be 
sure that it is a wrong one. The 
common-sense system of a religion 
consists in two connexions ;—first, 
the connexton between the doctrines 
and character of God which they ex- 
hibit; and secondly, the connexion 
between these same doctrines and 
the character which they are intend- 
ed to impress on the mind of man. 
When, therefore, we are considering 
a religious doctrine, our questions 
oughtto be, ‘What view does this 
doctrine give of the character of 
God ? And what influence will it have 
on the mind of man ?’ Now, the Bi- 
ble tells us, that God so loved the 
world, as to give his Son for it. He 
tells us also, that he did this, that he 
might shew himself just, even when 
justifying the ungodly; and that he 
might magnify the law, and make it 
honourable. The mercy and the ho- 
liness of the Divine character, there- 
fore, are the qualities which are ex. 
hibited by this doctrine. The effect 
upon the character of man, produced 
by the belief of it, will be to love 
Him who first loved us, and to put 
the fullest confidence in his good- 
ness and willingness to forgive—to 
associate sin with the ideas both of 
the deepest misery and the basest in- 
gratitude—to admire the unsearcha- 
ble wisdom and the high principle 
which have combined the fullest 
mercy with the most uncompromis- 
ing justice—and to love all our fel- 
low-creatures from the considera- 
tion that our Common Father has 
taken such an interest in their wel- 
fare, and from the thought, that as 
we have been all shipwrecked in the 
same sea, by the same wide-wasting 
tempest, so we are all invited by the 
same gracious Voice to take refuge 
in the same haven of eternal rest.” 
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The consideration of this subject 
is of great importance to Christian 
Ministers, as it May assist them to 
discover the most efficacious method 
of introducing doctrinal points to the 
notice of mankind. It is not by 
“ yain jangling,’ by a disputatious 
philosophy, or even by a strain of 
pure cidactic remark, that men are 
best built up in their most holy faith. 
The teachers of religion should take 
the Scriptures as their model and 
guide in this as in other respects. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, we have 
already seen, is most efficaciously 
preached by them, when, like the 
Apos'le, they sei before men, ‘the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost,” pointing out the 
relation which these Divine Persons 
are pleased to bear to us in the eco- 
nomy of redempuon, with all the 
correlative duties and privileges 
which flow from the doctrine. The 
same argument applies to various 
and precepts of 
Scripture, which are apt to become 
cold and barren, when disjoined from 
their allotted place in the Christian 
scheme ; but have a very different 
aspect when presented with the vivid 
associations and practical references 
which accompany them in the re- 
vealed word of God. X. Q. 
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FAMILY SERMONS. No.—CXLIII. 


1 Cor. xiii 13.—And now abideth 
Faith, Hope, Charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is Charity. 


In the preceding chapter, St. Paul 
gives an enumeration of the various 
spiritual gifts with which at that 
time the Christian Church was fa- 
voured ; such as the power of work- 
ing miracles, speaking with tongues, 
and prophecy ; and these gifts he 
exhorts them, in the close of the 
chapter, earnestly to desire. And 
yet, he adds, I shew unto you a 
more excellent way-——a course, that 
is to say, still more conducive to 
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your soul’s health here, and to jts 
happiness hereafter. This more ey. 
cellent way he sets before them ip 
the chapter from which the text hag 
been taken. It is the poSsession and 
cultivation of charity, of love to God 
and man, filling the beart, and in. 
fluencing the conduct. 

In order to establish the value and 
supreme importance of this grace, 
St. Paul shews us, that all other gra. 
ces, and even the most Cosily sacri- 
fices, are as nothing without jt— 
* Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels;” though | 
should be able to discourse with the 
loftiest eloquence, and in every |an- 
guage, of the things of God;— 
“ though [ have the gift of prophecy, 
and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge ;”"——“‘ though I have all 
faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains ;”’ though I have the power of 
working the most stupendous mira- 
cles ;—=nay, “ though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though 
| give my body to be burned ;” though 
I should even be a martyr for the 
faith, and have not charity, have not 
love as the governing principle of 
my heart and life ;—all these things 
will * profit me nothing”—without 
this “Iam nothing.” 

The Apostle then proceeds to de- 
scribe the nature and effects of this 
grace, and exhibits a most attractive 
view of its excellent and amiable 
properties :—-but its highest com- 
mendation is to be found in the words 
of the text, where, after placing it 
in immediate connexion with faith 
and hope, he gives the decided pre- 
ference to charity : “ And now abl: 
deth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
but the greatest of these is charily.” 

This verse affords us a comped- 
dious view of the  characteristc 
qualities of the true Christian. He 
is distinguished by the possession 0 
faith, hope, and charity. It 1s true 
that his salvation is not to be ascribed 
to the possession of these graces ® 
its cause. On the contrary, salvatlo 
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by whomsoever attained, is the ef- 
fect of the free grace and unmerited 
jove of God to man. Still, however, 
it is no Jess certain, that whoever 
is a partaker of this salvation differs 
essentially from other men ; and this 
diference—namely, the difference 
between one who is a real Christian 
and one who is not—is pointed out 
in the text. The real Christian is 
actuated by faith, hope, and charity : 
and though these graces can In no 
way be considered as deserving hea- 
ven, yet are they the means by which 
God prepares him for it, and with- 
out which he can never obtain ad- 
mission into that blessed place. 
Bearing this in mind, let us consider 
these three graces more particular- 
ly, and in their order. | 
1. What is faith ?—Tiis is a 
subject which is often discussed, but 
litle understood. ‘The Scriptures 
throughout give the impression that 
faith is a matter of the highest mo- 
ment, and closely connected with all 
that is important In our relations 
with God; for, ** without faith,’ we 
are expressly told, ‘*it is impossi- 
ble to please him.” And yet per- 
haps there is no point on which so 
many mistakes have been and are 
now committed. Some regard faith 
as a mere speculative assent to the 
facts recorded in Scripture, similar 
lo that which we yield to the state- 
ments made in any other well-authen- 
ticated history, but as having no 
more connexion with practice in the 
one Case than in the other. This, 
however, isto place the revelation 
of God’s mercy to man on the same 
looting with the narratives of human 
strife and contention.—Others again 
conceive of faith as a mere feeling 
excited in the mind, they know not 
how, and not standing on the ground 
of rational and satisfactory evidence. 
Some regard it as one of those good 
works on account of which we are 
lo be justified before God, and as 
thus in fact procuring our accep- 
tance ; a view wholly opposed to the 
stace of the Gospel; while others 
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represent it as a confident persuasion 
of our acceptance independently of 
any fair scriptural evidence which 
can be adduced of our being true 
Christians—a view of the subject 
which Can only be considered as gross 
enthusiasm, and as directly opposed 
to the soberness of Divine truth. 
Faith bears the same meaning in the 
Bible which i does in the ordinary 
intercourse of human society: it is 
the influential belief of testimony ; 
or, according to the Apostle’s own 
definition, so strong and vivid a per- 
ception of the truth and infinite mo- 
ment of what God has revealed as 
renders our belief ** the substance 
of things hoped for, and the evidence 
of things not seen.” 

It is impossible to read the eleventh 
chapter of the Hebrews, where the 
real nature and effects of faith are 
exhibited by a number of striking 
examples, without perceiving that it 
is in the commonly received sense 
that we are to understand the term 
faith, as meaning belicf. The Bible 
tells us, that it is by faith--that is, 
by believing the Gospel—that we 
become interested in its blessings. 
When the Gospel is preached, we 
can percelve that it produces very 
different effects on different persons. 
Some derive from it an entirely new 
view of themselves, of their obliga- 
tions and relations to God, of their 
future prospects, and of the necessity 
of abandoning their sins, and devot- 
ing themselves to their Saviour’s 
service, if they would escape the 
threatened judgments of God, and 
inherit eternal life. And why do they 
do so? Because they really believe 
the word of God; they perceive the 
force of its evidence ; they feel that 
its truths regard themselves as well 
as others; and that their own happi- 
ness or misery for time and eternity 
are involved in the statements and 
declarations, the threatenings and 
promises, of Scripture. And feeling 
this, they act upon their convictions, 
and there apply for pardon, peace, 
strength, and salvation, where they 
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are assured these blessings are to be 
foun On the other hand, num- 
bers neo! «se Gospel who are unaf- 
fected by 11: they remain just as 
nefore, attached to the world and its 
Ubsectsy Immersed in sinful pursuits, 
careiess about God and his wiil, in- 
different to the future, blindly fol- 
lowing their own course, regardless 
of heaven or hell. Why is this? 
It is because they do not believe the 
word of God. ‘Yhey mey assent to 
its truth generaily, but they do not 
embrace it as a thing which concerns 
themsvives. They may admit its 
declarations to be true, but the ad- 
mission is partial ; it does not apply 
to their own case. They may be- 
lieve what passed in the garden of 
Gethsemane, and on Mount Calvary, 
as they belteve the account of tue 
plague or the great fire in London ; 
but they do not believe their own 
personal interest Concerned in the 
one more than in the other. But 
if their faith were genuine, and cor- 
dia'ly embraced the whole word of 
God, they would believe this also ; 
they would believe the absolute ne- 
cessily In their own case of repen- 
tance, conversion of the heart, and 
newness of life, as well as of earnest- 
ly applying to the Saviour for these 
blessings in the way he has pointed 
out, if they would escape otherwise 
certain destruction. But they do not 
really believe it, and hence their 
unconcern. 

2. We come now to consider the 
nature of hofie —Itis a grace closely 
allied to faith, indeed inseparable 
from it ; and it flourishes in propor- 
tion to the strength of faith. Chris- 
tian hope is the expectation of what 
God has promised. Believing the 
truth of his promises, we look for 
their accomplishment. Now, con- 
sider what are the objects of the 


Christian’s hope—an inheritance in 


heaven, with all its attendant bless- 
ings. We hope for this, if we are 
really serving God in the Gospel of 
his Son, because God has promised 
ittosuch. We believe the promise, 
and we hope for its fulfilment. 






Of this hope some things are Stat. 








































‘ 
ed in Scripture which it will be well he 
for us to bear in mind. We a, FP pl 
there told, that “every one that ha, [Ete 
this hope purifieth himself even m th 
he is pure 5” plainly intimating tha JE ct 
such a hope 1s calculated to give , an 
new and holy direction to our soyjs nu 
to raise them above the Polluting pit 
objects of time and sense, and wo fy [JE mi 
them on high and heavenly objects, Ch 
And thus will it be. Those who Set rab 
their desires and affections on things to t 
above will no longer value the things Pe ger 
of this life, except as they can be bra 
made to forward the attainment of sal\ 
their object. Hope thus operates JR bloc 
to detach us from all low and de. to 
basing pursuits, and to engage uy J ord 
in such only as are elevating and pu. eal 
rifying. And ifthe hope Weindulze the 
is not marked by such a characier, Spir 
we muy be Satisfied that it is un JR Vviou 
founded and delusive. P treac 
It is also said of this hope, that “it [BP it wi 
maketh not ashamed :” it disap. BR “the 
pointeth not. Worlcly hopes often & “ed,” 













end in bitter disappointment; and FB Suse 

they gencrally prove false and delu. in Ol 

sive. See the worldiy man engaged Whic! 
s 3. 


in the pursuit of wealth, or honour, 
pthe 







or pleasure. He is animated by he - 
hope ; but it 1s by a hope which de & harit 
ludes and disappoints him. Either mere! 
the object on which he has set bis I thi 
heart is pot attained, or, if attained, ee 
it ylelds him none of the satisfaction Fe hous 
he had expected. How widely dil: By Po 
ferent is this from that hope which Profire 
maketh not ashamed! ep 'stak 

But here it is necessary to remark, Ba") 
that there is a hope which, though me 
it has heaven for its object, is not — & har 
less delusive than that of the world B & S's, 
ling: I mean, the hope which rests F @ one 


on a false foundation. When men 
who are proceeding in a course of 
disobedience to the known will 0 
God, yet flatter themselves that all 
will be well at the last, their cot 
dition must be regarded as ‘rel 
awful. How often do we observe 
persons viewing their own state and : 
character with complacency, 4! 
deriving from their fancied merils4 
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hope of future happiness, who are 
* > plainly condemned by the whole 
" tenor of Scripture! Such a hope as 
this will perish, like that of the hypo- 
crite. It restson a false foundation, 
ut and must prove fallacious. of has 
ey ny promise of God to support it, and 


’ Bit must ead in disappointment and 


hs misery. Not so the hope of the true 
“ts, Christian. It rests on the innume- 
set ‘rable promises made in Scripture 
ngs to the peniteut, the believing, the re- 
nes “ generate—to those who have em. 
be braced with thetr whole hearts the 
of salvation purchased for them by the 
ites blood of Christ—-who have repaired 


de- to the fountain there opened, in 
order to be cleansed from their guilt 


on —and who have sought and obtained 
Age the blessed influences of the Holy 
ter, Spirit to renew them in their Sa- 
un- viour’s image, and to enable them to 


P tread in His steps. It will never fail, 
“wt QE it will never disappoint them, It is 
“the hope which maketh not asham- 


sap: 
ften “ed,” because, mark the reason, * be- 
and @ cause the love of God is shed abroad 


in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
Which is given to ns.” 















ged ap : , 
our, & But this brings us to consider 
1 by vthe third grace here mentioned, 
i harity——Vhat this does not mean 
ther Meemecrely alsssgiving, as some are apt 
ih p think, is plain from what is said a 
ined, tw verses before the text. For 
ction Meet ough [ bestow all my goods to feed 
) dit: p the poor,” “and have not charity, it 
hich Profireth me nothing.” Under this 
Mistake as to the real nature of 
nark, |” arity, some have applied that pas- 
ough @ ese of St. Peter’s First Epistle, 
+ ll harity sLall cover the multitude 
orld: & & Ss,” as if there were a merit in 
rests MMUssivine which would atone for 
men — —». ansgressions; a delusion under 
nal ich multitudes have lived and 
‘tL of a hd; and to which we owe perhaps 
at all | meny of the most splendid establish- 
cone rats In our own country. But to 
truly Pomme’ this erroneous notion, it is 
serve y Necessary to turn to the passage 
ean bm the Old Testament, from which 


" _ 18 here quoting: itis Proy, 
‘ mic: 66 ‘ — 4 
its) Hatred sti eth up strifes ; 
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but love covereth all sins; which 
plainly shews that it is /ove—the love 
indeed from which almsgiving ought 
to spring, but without which alms- 
giving may be practised—that is 
here meant. This love is the prin- 
ciple by which the true Christian is 
actuated towards God and man. It 
is excited by a sense of the unde- 
served favours which have been con- 
ferred upon him by his heavenly 
Father; by a sense of the love 
wherewith he hath loved him in 
sending his Son to die for him; in 
secking him when wandering from 
peace aud happiness; In saving him 
when lost; in forgiving his sins, 
healing his spiritual diseases, and 
filling him with joy and peace in 
believing. This love, love to God 
and to our fellow-men for his sake, 
is stated to be the fulfilling of the 
law. It comprehends in its very 
nature the principle of all holy obe- 
dience: for if we love God supreme- 
ly, we must seek to please Him, and 
to obtain his favour: and this we 
know is only to be done by confor- 
mity to his will, [tis also the only 
satisfactory evidence of a true faith 
and a well-founded hope. Without 
it, all pretence to the one or the 
other is utterly vain, and we are yet 
in our sions. How much then does 
it concern us to examine ourselves, 
to search and try whether we are 
actuated by that charity which I have 
described, and without which we 
have noclaim to regard ourselves as 
Christians ! 

“ And now abideth faith, hope, and 
charity ; but the greatesc of these is 
charity.’ What! greater than faith, 
which unites us to the Saviour, by 
which we are justified, and by which 
we overcome the world? than hope, 
which raises the believer from earth 
to heaven, and enables him, even in 
the depth of a dungeon, to sing 
praises to God, and to enjoy fore- 
tastes of future glory? ¥es, it is 
ereater than either. Not only does 
it prove the reality of these other 
mraces, but tt communicates to us a 
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resemblance to God himself. When 
the Apostle would give the most en- 
dearing and comprehensive view of 
the perfections of God, what is his 
language? ‘+God Is love.”” And our 
Saviour himself tells us, that “ God 
so ioved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’” All other 
religions exhibit God as a merciless 
tyrant. Itisthe glory of the Gospel 
to exhibit him asa God of grace and 
love. 

But another reason for the supe- 
riority Of charity is, that when it 
shall have attained its full perfection 
in the heavenly world, no more place 
will be found for faith and hope.— 
These cease at the grave of the 
believer. Then faith becomes sight, 
and hope enjoyment: and that sight 
and that enjoyment will but quicken 
and increase our love, and fill our 
hee:'s more completely with gratt- 
tuve and joy. And throughout the 
endless ages of eternity we shall con- 
tinue to crow inthis Divine affection, 
as we Jearn more of Hts glories who 
is the object of it. Faith and hope 
will then be extinct; but love will 
continue to flourish in immortal 
vigour, 


For ever blessing, and for ever blest. 


And now let us not dismiss this 
subject from our minds as a matter 
of general and distant speculation ; 
it concerns us all most nearly. Let 
us examine ourselves whether we 
have those necessary marks of the 
true Christian which have been 
described; or whether we are among 
those barren professors of a lifeless 
and worthless faith, whose hope ts 
delusion, who are destitute of that 
charity which is the bond of perfect- 
ness, of that charity which constitutes 
the renewal of our souls in the Di- 
vine image, and without which no 
man cin see the Lord. Our happi- 
ness for ever depends on the result 
of the inguiry. Let us then pursue 
it as in the presence of that God who 











searches the heart, and with earney 
prayer that he would try and prove ys 
Let us seriously inquire, Have ni 
that faith which, renouncing all other 
refuges, Jeads us to place our whole 
trust in the merits and death of the 
Saviour for pardon and acceptance 
with God; that faith which justifies 
us, which purifies our hearts and jp. 
clines us to fulfil his precepts? Haye 
we also that hope which springs from 



































true faith; a hope which has refe. ‘ 
rence, not to earthly possessions, but ; 
to blessings unseen and eternal; , 
hope placed on the basis, not of our 
own merits, but of God’s free mercy 
in Christ Jesus ; that hope by whic) ' 
we are Said to be saved, and whichis 2 
as an anchor to the soul to preserve . 
us from making shipwreck of our P 
faith amidst the storms of the world, . 
and the overwhelming billows of *h 
temptation? Have we also any por. i 
tion of that love which isthe crowning . 
grace of the three; without which we pl 
can have no. scriptural warrant to 7 


conclude that our faith is real, or our 

m7 
hope well-founded ; that love which 
disposes us to yield the throne of our h 
affections supremely to God ; to obey ‘ 
with a willing mind his commané: 
ments; to devote ourselves to his 
service; and to love all our fellow 
creatures with unfeigned charity, and 
to seek in an especial manner thei! 
immortal interests? Then, and thet 
only, may we cherish a humble trust 
that our faith is not vain, or our hope 
delusive; end then may we coil: 
dently look forward to that blessed 
state where our affections, now 
cold and feeble, shall burst into! 
brighter fume, and a!l hearts be ft 
ever united in the indissoluble vom 
of perfect love to God, and to ea 
other. Amen. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


I BEG to offer to your noice! 
thought, which [I have presume: ( 
to be new, on Matt. ii !1- Tk 
baptism of fire, I suppose '° "§ a 
quite distinct from the bapus®°— ” 
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the Holy Ghost—the latter meaning 
his various Divine internal operations 
and influences—the former the se- 
yere external visitations with which 
the new dispensation was to be ac- 
companied, and to which the follow- 
ing verse refers more particularly. 
With respect to the righteous, these 
fiery visitations would tend to pro- 
mote their purification and meetness 
for heavenly rest and blessedness ; 
and, with respect to the unrighteous, 
who derive not profit from the dis. 
pensation, they would end in the ex- 
ecution of the Saviour’s awful sen- 
tence, ** Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire.” ‘This interpretation 
appears to me to derive strength 
from Mal. ili. 1, 2. and iv. 13; com- 
pare also Matt. xx. 28. This bap- 
tism of fire began, on the part of the 
righteous, with the Saviour’s suffer. 
ings; and with respect to the un- 
righteous, there was an awful exem- 
plication and commencement of it 
at the siege and destruction of Je- 
rusalem. Refer also to 1 Peter i. 
7,.andto 2 Thess, i. 4—9., as some- 
what illustrative of the idea here 
humbly offered. I. M. W. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Iwas much gratified with observing, 
in your last Number, that two of 
your correspondents (see the com- 
munications of A. B. C. and E. P. 
S. p: 625) had invited the attention 
of your readers to the duty of ear- 
nest prayer for the nation. The 
"mes in which we live are most 
_ eventful. Onthe one hand, the spi- 
_ Titof disunion and irreligion which 
has manifested itself cannot but ex- 
_ Cite the most painful fears;—on the 

olher, the successful efforts of vari- 

ous religious and benevolent socie- 
ues present a pleasing hope that 
_ *€asons of promised blessedness are 
yet before us. But, whatever may 
5 be the moral or political aspect of 


7 . 
4 the Country, the duty of every sin- 
» -cre Christian is obvious. 


Ae He isto 
Christ. Obsery. No. 227. 


On the Duty of Prayer for the Country. 


follow the Divine precept, “ Ho- 
nour all men, Love the brother- 
hood. Fear God. Honour the king.” 
He is to aim at maintaining a spirit 
of unshaken loyalty, to discounte- 
nance all disorder and impiety, and to 
encourage, to his utmost ability, a 
peaceable subjection to the laws, and 
a devout reverence to religion. 
Such is his duty. His hope, how- 
ever, is fixed upon the Lord his 
God. It is He alone who can order 
the unruly affections of sinful men : 
it is He alone who can effectually 
bless the pious designs of his ser- 
vants. I therefore most cordially 
concur in opinion with your corres- 
pondents, that the state of the times 
peculiarly calls upon the true follow- 
ers of our Saviour to unite in ear- 
nest prayer for the Divine aid ; and 
particularly for the fulfilment of 
the promise that the Lord will pour 
out the Holy Spirit upon all flesh. 
All who are acquainted with the 
Scriptures know that God has pro- 
mised a much larger measure of this 
inestimable gift than has been hith- 
erto vouchsafed: they know also 
that these promises are to be fulfil- 
led in answer to the prayers of his 
people : but no adequate attempt 
has yet been made to direct the 
prayers of Christians to this impor- 

tant object. The office of the Holy 
Spirit has by many been rather doc. 
trinally acknowledged, than practi- 
cally felt:—-when, however, it is 
considered that itis He who must 

regenerate the soul and cieate it 
anew ; who must convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 

ment ; that when the enemy comes 

in like a flood, it isthe Spirit of the 

Lord who Isto lift up a standard 
against him ;-—that He is the Com- 

forter, Teacher, and Sanctifier of the 
church ;—that the fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 

gentleness, goodness, fidelity, meek- 
ness, temperance ;—when these and 
his other gracious offices are borne 
in mind, the vast benefits which 
would arise to our country, and te 
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the world at large, from the fulfil- 
ment of the promises of Scripture on 
this head must be obvious: and the 
duty of prayer for these blessings be 
also equally acknowledged. Iam 
anxious, therefore, in common with 
many other friends of peace—per- 
sons sincerely attached to their coun- 
try, but taking no share in its political 
movements—to call the attention of 

‘hristians of all denominations, es- 
pecially at this critical moment, to 
ihe importance of prayer ; and as it 
is desirable that union of sentiment 
should prevail in their petitions, and 
as some well-disposed persons may 
not havea suitable form,the following 
prayer has been written, which may 
be used either in private or in fami- 
ly devotion.+-[ am aware that many 
excellent prayers for the nation have 
at different times appeared in your 
pages ; but the following may not be 
unacceptable, as it is drawn up with 
a special reference to our present 
circumstances, and is couched almost 
entirely in scriptural language, avoid- 
ing every expression which might 
bear the semblance of party-spirit or 
uncharitable reference, 


“QO [.ord, our God and heavenly 
Father, the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and the boun- 
tiful Giver of every good and perfect 
cift, mercifully regard the prayer of 
thy servants, who now approach 
‘Thee in the name of thy dear Son. 

‘© We confess, O Lord, that we 
are sinners ;—that ‘ we, our kings, 
our princes, and our fathers, have 
sinned against Thee.’ ‘To us be- 
longeth confusion of face ; to our 
kings, to our princes, and to our 
people ; but to Thee belong mercies 
and forgiveness, though we lave re- 
belled against Thee.’ We bow be- 
fore thy footstool ;—-we plead the 
merits of thy blessed Son. For his 
sake, we beseech Thee, forgive our 
national, our family, and our indivi- 
dual sins; have mercy upon us, O 
Lord; remember not our iniquities ; 
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‘ blot out our sins as a cloud, ang our 
transgressions as a thick cloud »~ 
say unto us, I have forgiven yoy, 
And for thy Name’s sake, O Lorg 
pour out thy Holy Spirit upon i 
* Create in us a new heart, O Gog, 
and renew a right spirit within ys. 

** We beseech Thee, O Lord, tg 
bestow in an abundant measure the 
promised blessing of thy Holy Spj. 
rit upon our sovereign and ail the 
royal family. May the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding rest upon 
all who are in authority over ys, 
Grant, we entreat Thee, heavenly 


Father, that all bishops and other nj.. 


nisters of religion may be filled with 
the gifts and graces of the Holy Spi. 
rit. May they be men of God, ‘ful! 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

“Give thy heavenly blessing, 0 
Lord, to all orders and ranks of men 
amongstus. Preserve us from dis- 
union and disorder. May we bea 
people fearing God and working righ- 
teousness. May we live in dutiful 
subjection to the king, and in peace 
and Charity one with another, 

‘ Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
thy universal church. May ‘her 
peace be as ariver and her righteous- 
ness as the waves of the sea.’ May 
all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity ‘endeavour to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. May they ‘be of one heart 
and of one mind ; loving one another 
with a pure heart fervently.’ We 
pray for the *¢ spirit of love, and of 
power, and ofa sound mind.’ Hasten 
the time when all who believe in 
thy Son’s name may be one, as the 
Father and the Son are one 
Grant thy people, O Lord, ¢ the spl- 
rit of grace and of supplications :’ 
teach them to ‘cry mightily unto 
thee,’ and do Thou hear and answet 
their prayers. 

“Bless all societies which have 
been formed, under thy providence, 
for extending thy kingdom. In all 
their exertions, enable them to pu* 
their entire dependence upon Thes: 
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and to remember that Thou hast 
said, it is ‘not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit.” May they 
ive Thee all the glory of whatever 
success thou shalt be pleased to be- 
stow upon their endeavours. * Thine, 
O Lord, is the greatness, and the 
ower, and the glory, and the victo- 
ry, and the majesty; for all that is 
in the heaven and in the earth is 
thine. Thine is the kingdom, O 
Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all.’ 

«OQ Lord, we desire to feel that 
we are as nothing before Thee ; that 
our ‘days on the earth are as a sha- 
dow, and that there is none abiding ;’ 
that all things come of Thee; that 
in thine hand are power and might, 
and in thine hand it Is to make great 
and to give strength unto all. O 
‘that thou wouldst rend the heavens, 
that thou wouldst come down, that 
the mountains might flow down at thy 
presence ;’ that Thou wouldst ‘ con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteous- 
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ness, and of judgment.’ May the 
inhabitants of all lands receive the 
gift of thy Holy Spirit. May Jew 
and Gentile be one fold under one 
Shepherd. ‘May the whole earth 
be filled with thy glory.’ May ‘every 
knee bow to the name of Jesus, and 
every tongue confess that He is 
Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.’ 

‘Almighty and most merciful 
Father, for thy Son’s sake, hear, we 
beseech Thee, these our prayers. 
‘We do not present our supplica- 
tions before Thee for our righteous- 
nesses, but for thy great mercies. O 
Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; O 
Lord, hearken and do; defer not, 
for thine own sake, O our God,’ and 
fur the sake of thy Son, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; in whose 
most biessed name, and perfect form 
of words, we further call upon Thee, 
saying— 

‘Our Father which art in hea- 
ven, &c. 


Seetenial ta ataall 
a eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Co the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As I am given to understand that 
the pages of the Christian Observer 
are not shut against the petitions of 
poor unfortunate individuals like 
myself, I take the liberty of intro- 
ducing to your notice a part of my 
domestic history, hoping that I may 
thus obtain redress for some of the 
grievances under which I labour. 
lam ihe youngest of seven bro- 
thers, belonzing to an ancient and 
highly respectable family. At pre- 
sent we are Chiefly known by a set 
of nicknames, which we had the mis- 
fortune to acquire in our travels 
through a pagan country, where we 
were forced to worship certain idols, 
by whose names we have ever since 
been known. A few well-behaved 
persons have indeed attempted to 


do us more justice, by simply call- 
ing us first brother, second brother, 
&c. according to our ages: but their 
example has not been generally fol- 
lowed ; and, to say the truth, we are 
not very particular on the subject, 
as the aforesaid names have, by long 
usage, become so familiar, that they 
convey no intentional disrespect, and 
seldom: remind the hearer of their 
pagan origin. Many sovereigns, 
and other persons eminent in histo. 
ry, are distinguished chiefly by their 
nicknames, as the Great, the Fair, 
the Bald, the Impudent,* so that we 
do not feel ourselves particularly 
entitled to complain. I must, how- 
ever, beg your readers will not con- 
found us with ten rascally fellows 


* Emma, daughter of Charlemagne. 
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who a few years since pretended 
to Our acquaintance, and obtruded 
themselves on the French Republic 
in our place. I! could tell you many 
sad tales of that atheistical De- 
cemviri; but as they are now just- 
ly sent into banishment, I shall not 
recall the memory of their atrocities. 
And now, sir, you shall hear, in 
few words, the story of my mistfor- 
tunes. J] have already mentioned 
that I am the youngest of the fami- 
ly; yet, in many respects, I was 
considered the most illustrious. I 
was born at a moment of universal 
peace and repose, when all nature 
was order and harmony and perfec- 
tion. My armorial bearings were 
peculiarly splendid; namely, a ter- 
restrial globe, in the expanse of 
heaven, surrounded by stars, and 
under it the raotto, Creavit ; Perfe- 
cit; Quievit; Consecravit. My birth 
day was considered an important era 
in the family, and was celebrated 
with peculiar solemnities. No per- 
son, who pretended to decency of 
conduct, thought of doing any thing 
on that festival but what comported 
with its dignity ; and at one time so 
strictly was it observed, that any one 
who had ventured to attend to the or- 
dinary affairs of business on that 
occasion would have met with severe 
punishment. Nothing could be 
more imposing than the spectacle 
presented at those happy seasons; 
when, forgetting the cares and vicis- 
situdes of life, my numerous friends 
deyoted themselves to hallowed rites, 
and every heart was elevated in sa- 
cred contemplations, 

At length, however, circumstan- 
ces, which it is not necessary to 
mention on the present occasion, but 
which were perfectly satisfactory to 
every considerate observer, rendered 
it proper to transfer this great festi- 
val from my birth-day to that of my 
eldest brother. From that time my 
slavery began. I am now the drudge 
of the whole family, and my presence 
is the signal for all kinds of indigni- 
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ties. So universally am I hated, that 
young and old, rich and poor, Mas. 
ters and servants, would be glad] 
fear, aS matters now stand, to blot 
my birth-day from their calendar. 
Many who wear decent apparel when 
they visit my brothers delight in ip. 
suluing me with rags and filth, | 
am made to work more hours in the 
day than any other branch of the 
family ; and am frequently abused 
because I cannot do all that is Jaiq 
upon me. I seldom havea farthing 
in my pocket, and am usually obliged 
to €at my dinner upon credit. By 
what pains me most is, that I am 
compelled to tell Ites for all the 
family. It is fearful to think of the 
vows and obligations which are im. 
posed upon me, and which were 
never intended to be fulfilled when 
they were made. To various classes 
of tradesmen, I am the unwilling 
cause of much trouble, and oftep- 
times I fear of some guilt; for they 
are so much in the habit of promis- 
ing, and their customers of requiring 
of me, more than I could get through 
if I had half a score pair of hands to 
work with, that I seldom retire to 
rest without innumerable broken 
promises and execrations upon my 
head. And what is another mostseri- 
ous evil is, that lam obliged to sit up 
so late at night, that I am scarcely 
in bed before it is time to begin cele- 
brating my eldest brother’s birth. 
day; and with what heart that can 
be done, after the scene I[ have been 
describing, I will leave your readers 
to judge. And what is as greata 
grievance as any I have mentioned 
is, that 1 seldom get any wages till 
late at night; so that I am often 
obliged to retire either supperless 
or in debt to bed; and my eldest 
brother bitterly complains, .that in 
consequence of my late hours, he 
is grossly insulted as he takes his 
morning rounds, by disrespectful 
shopkeepers and their customers, 
who, forgetting his dignity, threaten 
to kick him out of the street and 
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market-place, and to confine his 
his own private apartments, 
or to edifices built especially to his 
honour. Could nothing be done by 
, humane legislature, or bya general 
agreement among well-disposed per- 
sons, to remedy these serious evils ? 

But not to be so illemannered as 
to dwell ionger on my own Case, I 
shall proceed to mention the circum. 
stances of my brothers. 

The eldest, as you will have infer- 
red, is a highly respectable and re- 
Jigious personage; at least he was so 
at one time, but his habits, I grieve to 
say, are In many instances, changed 
for the worse. Notwithstanding his 
ayocations are far more important 
than those of any of us, he has ac- 


range to 


quired a wretched habit of spending 


his mornings In bed, as if the hours 
hung so heavily on iis hands that he 
was glad to curtail them in their 
prime. Not content with this, he is 
frequently seen loitering in public- 
houses or tea-gardens; or spending 
the best part of his day in country 
excursions or dinner parties. I am 
glad, however, to say he does not 


generally play at cards, or frequent 
| the theatre, at least when he is at 


home; for when he makes a trip to 
the continent, he too often gives up 


all scruples of this kind. I have 
_ even seen him singing and fiddling 
' on the Boulevards of Paris, to the 


great distress of all who yvenerate 
his Character. 

But one of the worst of his pro- 
pensities—which, however, I should 
add, is but of recent date, and may 
therefore, | hope, yet be restrained 
—is todevote a great part of his 
time to reading seditious newspa- 
pers. This habit, as you may well 
suppose, interferes greatly with his 
important engagements: indeed, it 


 unfits him for every duty ; it sours 


aid perverts his mind, and cannot 
fail, unless Speedily stopped, to ren- 
der him a nuisance to society. The 
radical party begin already to claim 
him as their friend ; and I fear he 
Will soon become so unless he cag 
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be induced to give up this wretched 
practice, and to devote his hours, as 
he used to do, to the duties which 
become his character and station. 
I wish, sir, I could portray him to 
you as he appeared in his better 
days: it would have done your heart 
good to have seen him in his old- 
fashioned but not unbecoming suit, 
attended by a virtuous train of youths 
and maidens, who forgot the re- 
straints imposed by his venerable 
presence for the sake of the solid 
happiness which he was accustomed 
to inspire among those who tre- 
quented his society. For though he 
was never seen to laugh, yet there 
dwelt a peaceful smile on his brow, 
while with his heavenly discourses 
he melted the soul into a holy calm. 
Being exempted from toilsome avo- 
cations, he always appeared Cheer- 
ful in bis demeanour, and at leisure 
for instructive intercourse. He was 
the comtort of the aged, whose de- 
clining years he soothed by his tran- 
quil smile ; nor less the friend of 
youth, whom he instructed in the 
duties and prepared for the trials of 
life. In short, I should write a vo- 
lume, instead of a letter, if I at- 
tempted to enumerate all his excel- 
lences, and to puint out the claims 
which, when he conducts himself 
aright, he stil! possesses on the re- 
spect and gratitude of society. 

But this newspaper-business dis- 
tresses me greatly ; and unless some- 
thing can be done to restrain the 
evil, I fear. my revered relative wil! 
go far to lose all that once rendered 
him a blessing to society. An ap- 
plication was lately made to the prin- 
cipal gentlemen in the village, most 
of whom, it was boped, were his 
staunch friends, to prevent the news- 
venders supplying him with their 
deleterious wares ; but, I grieve to 
say, hitherto without effect. Some 
of the news-venders themselves hav- 
ing no rest nor peace all the year 
round since he has taken it into his 
head to plague them at times when 
they wish their shops to be shut. 
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requested the above-mentioned as- 
sembly to take their case into consi- 
deration ; but nothing has yet been 
done.* 


* Indeed, to drop the allegory, I had 
almost said worse than nothing, if we may 
judge from the manner in which the pe- 
titions presented by Lord Kenyon in the 
House of Lords, and Mr. Courtenay in 
the House of Commons, were received by 
certain members, I copy the following pa- 
ragraph from the newspapers of the day. 


‘¢ Mr. Lambton could not but feel the 
greatest disgust at the hypocritical cant 
which this petition contained. For the pe- 
titioners to declare that the circulation of 
Sunday newspapers prevented them from 
attending the sacred dutics of religion was 
the most extraordinary assertion he had 
ever heard. He would never, in his place 
in that House, hear accusations of this 
kind made against Sunday newspapers 
without repelling them. Most of those 
publications were so carried on as to 
promote moral as well as political infor- 
mation. He knew of none that taught se- 
ditious doctrine ; and he conceived, if the 
petitioners studied to amend their lives at 
home, insiead of attacking the conductors 
of those publications, their conduct would 
be far more consonant with the principies 
of the Christian religion.” 


The ‘hypocritical cant” of the news- 
vender’s petition ts not, I think, easy to 
discover; or even if the men be hypo- 
crites, their argument is sound. Let your 
readers judge for themselves, They stated 
as follows :— 


That many of your petitioners, unwill- 
ing to live by the perpetual isis wall tied 
Sabbath, and in the practice and promotion 
of immorality, have made great pecuniary 
sacrifices, rather than engage in a traffic 
s0 inconsistent with Christian principles, 
and so disgraceful to a Christian country : 
while as to others of the petitioners, their 
cirumstances unhappy forbid their reject- 
ing so considerable a portion of the news- 
business, and throwing it into the hands of 
others who feel no such scruples. At the 
same time, it is with the utmost reluctance, 
that your petitioners engage in an occupa- 
tion, which not only necessarily prevents 
their attendance on the public services of 
the church, but more than usually fa- 
tirues their bodies and minds on that sa- 
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I should add, that my eldest bro 
ther was not drawn into this vile 
habit without many previous scru- 
ples of conscience, to Overcome 


cred day which is especially appointed as 
day of rest; and obliges them to employ 
upon it a number of extra hands in the 
distribution of the Sunday papers, 


«Your petitioners also beg leave, in ad, 
dition, to state their full impression and be, 
lief, that the publication of Sunday papers 
has a decided tendency to injure and deprare 
the public morals, not only as respects the 
profanation of the day in the employmen 
of printers and newsmen, and in the temp. 
tation thus afforded to multitudes of rey. 
ders, to absent themselves from public 
worship, and to frequent public houses. 
but also in consequence of many of such 
papers giving currency to principles which 
are manifestly disloyal, seditious, and pro. 
fane, without the possibility of your pet: 
tioners exercising any discrimination in 
their distribution.” 


Now, sir, I see no hypocrisy in persons 
wishing to relinquish a part of their profits, 
or in asking the legislature to enable them 
to keep its Jaws. But be this as it may, if 
Sunday papers were of any assignable be. 
nefit to morals or religion, there might be 
some excuse for retaining them. Yet even 
in that most favourable of cases, and sup 
pasing them to be as loyal and moral as they 
are generally otherwise, who would assert 
that a delay of twenty-four hours in com 
municating their information would be an 
public injury ? If revenue, as I fear, isthe 
main object of consideration, it is surely 
most pitiful to weigh a few thousand groal 
of stamp-duty against the impiety of the 
practice, and its deeply injurious effect 
upon society. Mr. Lambton, it seem 
thinks it *¢ the most extraordinary assertioi 
he ever heard,’ that men * cannot attend 
the sacred duties of religion,” while thes 
are running up and down the streets blow 
ing horns and delivering newspapers © 
the day which God has commanded to & 
kept holy. What the honourable gentle 
man’s ideas of “ sacred duties” may be: 
am vet to learn; as well as what is the 
valuable ‘ moral and political informatio, 
contained in such publications as Tht 
wall’s Champion, Hunt’s Examiner,” 
Wooler’s Gazette. 


I shall close this protracted note ¥ 
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which a variety of artifices were em- 
ployed by those who seduced him 
into the practice. At first a short 
moral essay Was made the bait; but 
it being soon found, that in the hurry 
of affairs this was generally neglect- 
ed, it was speedily discontinued. — 
One editor, good man, gave the 
church lessons in his “ Weekly Mes- 


senger;” whether that my brother 


the following apposite remarks from a 
newspaper editor. 


« A noble lord is witty on the poor news- 
men, and thinks they should have petitioned 
against Monday papers—that is,his lordship 
thinks the newsmen meant to complain of 
the hardship of distributing Monday papers 
on the Sunday, the day before they are 
published But a word on Monday papers. 
itis very true, that most, ifnot all, Monday 
morning papers are prepared on the Sun- 
day; but it is equally true, that there is no 
occasion for this, and that it is a wanton 
breach of the Sabbath ; for there are surely 
as many hours on the Saturday to prepare 
a paper for Monday, as there are on the 
Friday to prepare one for Saturday; bu 
the excuse for this is, that they may in- 
clude the latest news of the Sunday papers; 
so that, in fact, the Sunday papers have the 
double guilt to answer for, of breaking the 
Sabbath themselves, and occasioning the 
printers of Monday papers to do the same. 


“But to come to the main point in ques- 
tion—Chiristianity is either true or false. — 
If true, the Christian Sabbath is an integral 
and essential part of that system, and ought 
unquestionably to be observed. If Chiris- 
tianity (as Paine and Co. tell us) be not true, 
then repeal all the statutes which enforce 
and protect it; or if (as our judges say) 
‘Christianity is part and parcel of the com- 
mon law,’ separate them, and abolish the 
sormer forever. But let not heaven be 
mocked with laws to enjoin the Christian 
sabbath, and royal proclamations to enforce 
these laws, while at the same time it is 
allowed to be profaned in the most open 
and wanton manner. Away with the pro- 
hibitions of selling meat and bread on the 
Sunday, while the gin-shops are set open at 
‘He corner of every street, and every petty 
pamphlet shop is placarded all over with 
ihe Sunday papers! What folly to talk of 
suppressing vice and profaneness, while 
ae are thus exhibited and recommended 
‘ourview! Here, indeed, is ‘cant and 
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might take his paper to church as 
more portable than a Bible and 
prayer-book, or that he might save 
himself the trouble of going there at 
all, [leave your readers to determine. 

But it is time to proceed to my 
other brothers, whose characters [ 
must sum up ina very few words, 
having detained you longer than I 
had intended with my own history and 
that of the eldest of our family; 
whose arms, I should have added, are 
a globe half illumined and half in 
shadow, with the motto, £sio lux, 
lux fuit. 

My second brother used to bear an 
excellent character for diligence and 
sobriety. His birth-day immediately 
following that of our eldest brother, 
he was accustomed after the festival 
to rise early in the morning, refresh- 
ed with the salutary relaxation of the 
preceding day, and to betake himself 
to business with a light head and 
cheerful heart. Iam grieved, how- 
ever, to state, that of late years, es- 
pecially when he happens to be re- 
siding in manufacturing towns, he 
has taken to very indolent and dis- 
graceful habits. He can seldom be 
induced to work, and generally robs 
me of half my wages to pay for 
his idleness and self-indulgence. He 
is much subject to head-aches, and 
often spends great part of his time in 
public-houses. He got into a way 
last year Of attending radical meet- 
ings, which were generally contrived 
so as tO Swit his convenience. In 
consequence of his thus neglecting 
his affairs, and keeping perpetual 
holiday, the mechanics with whom 
he carouses have whimsically styled 
him by the title of Saint; a title 
which he very little deserves, by any 
rood he does to the community.— 
Could nothing be devised to break 
him of the injurious habit which I 
have described ? I should think that, 
in many instances, his employers 
might make acompact to get him 
out of these idle practices, whicl 
would be of great advantage both to 
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himself andall the family. lis arm: 
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are, The sky, azure, resting on the 
ocean and canopied by humid Clouds: 
his motto is, sto exfiansum. 

My third brother’s achievement 
is, A field verdant, surrounded by 
trees in full foliage, with the inscrip- 
tion, Herbescat terra herbulas. He 
is, upon the whole, a person of res- 
pectable habits, and has nearly left 
off some brutal sports to which he 
was once addicted at particular sea- 
sons; such as cock-fighting, goose- 
hunting, &c. He stili keeps up the 
custom of an annua: feast—not/as‘— 
of fritters or pancakes. 

My fourth brother was once es- 
teemed a particularly devout and ex- 
emplary person; but he has of late 
years greatly relaxed in his yood 
habits, and seldom attends church. 
He used to be very regular in fast. 
ing, but at present satisfies his con- 
science by eating salt-fish and egg- 
sauce once a-year, I[ have, however, 
no particular fault to find with his 
general character, except the hypoc- 
risy of suffering the church bells to 
ring for the sake of keeping up his 
pretensions to sanctity, when he sel- 
dom enters the doors. He has of 
late been very constant in his atten- 
tions at Brandenburgh House, and 
the turnpike keepers say they gained 
many hundred pounds by him. His 
arms are, The sun, moon, and stars; 
with the motto, Sunto luminaria in 
exfianso. 

I shall pass over my fifth brother’s 
character witha very brief statement. 
He is a remarkably charitable per. 
sonage, being accustomed once a 
vear to distribute alms to all the poor 
in the village. He is fond of land- 
surveying, and is very exact In keep- 
ing up the bounds and land-marks of 
the parish. I wish he gave more 
moderate dinners to churchwardens 
and vestrymen on those occasions.— 
His arms are, A bird volant, anda 
fish, natant ; his motto, Jmfpilete aguas, 
aera, terram. 

The remarks which I have made 
respecting my fourth brother, will 
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apply to my sixth, who has relaxeq 
much of late years in his religions 
habits. Could not you, Mr. Edito, 
or some of your friends, persuade 
him to be more attentive than of [ate 
he has been, in observing an annual 
solemnity, which he once kept with 
great devotion, but which, I am sorry 
to say, has almost degenerated into a 
mere form, and in which his cook 
often takes more share than himself 
Pray think whether something could 
not be done to restore that anniver. 
sary to its original utility; it has 
sadly fallen into neglect. His arms, 
I should add, are Adam and Eve in 
Paradise; with the motto, Ecce omnig 
bona. 

Such are briefly the character and 
history of our illustrious family. | 
could relate many other particulars, 
but have not time, being, as I told 
you, always much engaged, and at 
this moment labouring under a severe 
cold, from sitting in a newly scoured 
parlour with the carpet taken up.— 
Excuse mistakes, as I am writing 
behind the counter in a shop full of 
ladies, choosing lace and feathers to 
exhibit on my eldest brother’s birth- 
day, and amidst the clatter of mops, 
brooms, and brushes, which pursue 
me wherever I turn, beginning be- 
fore I am out of bed in the morning, 
and scarcely ceasing when I retire 
at night.—I am, sir, your oppressed 
and disconsolate servant, 

SATURDAY. 


TFothe Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


I wave been often led, in perusing 
the page of biography, to contrast 
the pharisaic and inefficient consola- 
tions which it is too customary to 
employ for the support of dying 
persons, with the sincere, manly, 
and Christian language which be- 
comes such occasions. How few 
dare to act openly with a dying 
friend! How few duly feel the 1m 
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portance of turning the thoughts of 
the sufferer into the Christian track 
of penience, self-renunciation, and 
simple trust in the desth and merits 
of the Saviour; instead of urging 
him to build his hopes on his past 
yjrtues, and to weave around him the 
flimsy robe of self-righteousness. I 
am reminded of the subject (which, 
however, I have more than once 
thought of introducing to your read- 
ers) by lately perusing the account 
of the conversation of Sir Walher 
Raleigh with Dr. Tounson, as re lat- 
ed in the additions to Wood’s Athe- 
nz Oxoniensis, by Mr. Bliss. It is 
as lollows :— 

“Dr. Tounson, Dean of West- 
minster, afterwards Bishop of Sualis- 
bury, has given a relation of this (Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s) execution, in a 
letter to Sir John Isham, of Lamport, 
in Northamptonshire. 

«He was,’ says the Dean, ‘the 
most fearless of death that ever was 
known, and the most resolute and 
confident, yet with reverence and 
conscience. When I began to en- 
courage him against the fear ofdeath, 
he seemed to make so slight of it 
that | wondered athim. And when 
] told him that the dear servants of 
God, in better causes than his, had 
shrunk back, and trembled a litte, 
he denied not; but ye: gave God 
thanks he never feared death, and 
much less then: for it was but an 
opinion and imagination; and the 
manner of death, though to others it 
might seem grievous, yet he had 
rather die so than of a burning fever. 
With much more to thet purpose, 
with such confidence and cheerful. 
ness, that I was fain to divert my 
speech any other way, and wished 
him not to flutter himself; for this 
extraordinary boldness I was afraid 
came from some false ground, Jf 
st shirang from the assurance he had of 
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the love and favour of God, of the 
hope of his salvation by Christ, and his 
own innocence as to the frarticuiar 
crime luid to his charge, as he fileaded, 
I said he was a haffpy man. Lut tf it 
were a humour of vain glory, or 
carelessness orcontempt of death, or 
senselessness Of his own estate. he were 
much to be lamented, isc. For I told 
hima, that heathen men hed set 4s lit- 
tle by their lives as he would do, and 
seemed to die as bravely. He 
answered, that he was persuaded, that 
no man that knew God, and feared 
him. could die with cheerfulness and 
courage, excefit he were assured of the 
love and favour of God unto him. 
That o:her men might make shows out- 
wardly, but they felt no joys within ; 
with much more to that effect, very 
Christianly, so that he satisfied me 
then, as I think he did all his spec- 
tators at his death.’ ” 

No truth Can be more incontrover- 
tible, than that contained in Ruleigh’s 
reply, that for a man who knows the 
character of God, and fears him, 
there is but one source cf support in 
death, an assurance—not a mystical 
but a well.founded scriptural assur- 
ance—of God’s love and favour to 
him, grounded, as Dr. Tounson ob. 
serves, on “the hope of salvation 
by Christ."—Most of your readers 
will recall to mind Mrs.H. More’s ad- 
mirable remarks on falsely “ happy 
deaths ;” I wish some of your cor- 
respondents, adequate to the subject, 
would pursue it at large. There is 
no topic of Christian casuistry which 
stands morein need of elucidation, 
than the right moe of conducting 
death bed visits ; and I should rejoice 
to see the topic discussed in your 
pages with such practical advice as 
the reading and experience of your 
correspondents may suggest. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. By Ro- 
BeRT SouTHEY, Esq, Poet Lau- 
reat, &e. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
1820. pp. 512 and 654. 


Ir is difficult to say how often, since 
the first publication of the work be- 
fore us, we have heard the question 
proposed, ‘¢ What could induce the 
author to write it?’?) Atthis our sur- 
prise has been great; because, even 
previous toour perusal of the work I'- 
self, no question appeared to us 
to admit of aneasier and more satis- 
factory solution, The reasons are 
numerous and cogent which might 
prevail upon any intelleciual, patrio- 
tic, or pious man, to enquire into the 
bistory or state of Methodi m in this 
country. That system appears to 
have grown so rapidly, and yet to be 
established so firmly, that, if no otber 
circumstance gave importance to the 
enquity, a philosophical mind like 
Mr. Southey’s wouid at once be ar- 
rested by its capacities of expansion 
and endurance. and would be dispos- 
edto apply itself to the investigation 
of so vigorous and gigantic an insti- 
tution. But Methodism is not less 
a subject of Ieyitimate curiosity to 
the patriot than to the speculative 
philosopher. Can we see, perhsps, 
some hundreds of thousands of our 
countrymen, cither linked in close 
and intimate connexion with so well 
organized and influential a body of 
instructers as that of the Methodists, 
or subroitted to their casual but stir- 
ring lessons, without feeling a strong 
desire lo estimate the probable eflects 
of such conjunctions? When, how- 
ever, to all this, is added the consid- 
eration, that Methodism is no mere 
collection of human dogmas, no 
mere body of artificial sentiments— 
though doubtless its rules are admi- 
rably contrived for perpetuating and 
enlarging its influence—but that it 


is, strictly speaking, a religious sys. 
tem, not only embracing, but found. 
ing itself upon, all those grand prin- 
ciples which characterize the Gos- 
pel of Christ ; and that it thus touches 
all the deep and secret springs of the 
will and the affections which set the 
moral machine in motion ; he must 
be tll-acquainted with the history of 
human nature, who does not consider 
an investigation of this system to be 
of the highest importance to the in. 
terests of truth, and the well being 
of the community. 

We see no necessity, therefore, for 
resorting to those lower or baser 
motives for engaging in this work, 
which, we regret to say, have been 
so prodigally and improperly charg. 
ed upon Mr. Southey ;—such as, 
a desire, in the first place, to suit 
the book market; then, to raise a 
laugh at the expense of serious re. 
ligion—to exalt the church by calum. 
niating ber supposed enemies—to 
wound the more pious part of the 
Establishment through the sides of 
Methodism, and even to light the 
fires of persecution against them. 
Ail these motives, Mr, Southey 
himself would, without doubt, indig- 
nantly repel, and from all of them, 
even if we had no guarantee in our 
general knowledge of his character 
and writings, we ourselves should 
have been disposed to acquit him, 
especially as we should have been 
able to discover a sufficient ground 
for his present undertsking, without 
having recourse to such ungenerous 
imputations. 

But still we are compelled 
own, that, after the perusal of the 
work ilself, we feel ourselves unable 
to decide with precision as (0 the 
specific odject which the author had 
in view. Combined with the talent 
which is sure to be found in °y 
production of Mr. Southey’s, there 
is a character of indistinctness 4™ 
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contrariety in many parts of this, 
which is by no means a common fea- 
ture in bis writings. This circum- 
stance perplexes us. A clear design 
jsapt to give a Clear character to a 
work, und a perplexed design a cha- 
racter of confusion. After all, there- 
fore, it may be wisest for us not to 
attempt to settle that which the 
author may not have settled for 
himself. 

The considerations, however, 
which may have induced Mr. Sou- 
they to compose the work, are of 
comparatively little importance. The 
question of real consequence Sy 
« What is likely to be the effect of 
it?” And in order better to judge of 
this, we shall think it right to attend 
the author, almost step by step, 
through his arduous and often inte- 
resting career, noticing especially 
those parts of his volumes which 
appear to us to Call either for the 
censure or Commendation of the 
reader. 

Before, however, we enter on this 
undertaking, there are two points on 
which we shall think it right to offer 
afew observations: first, on the 
necessity for a new book on the sub- 
jectof Methodism, notwithstanding 
the many already in existence ; and 
secondly, on the extent of Mr. Sou- 
they’s qualifications to become its 
author. 

As tothe first of these points, it 
may be confidently said, that all the 
preceding works on this subject, 
with perhaps a single exception, 
were little better than’ex parte state- 
ments. A collection of the essays 
and treatises, long and short, from 
friends, enemies, and neutrals, on 
this subject, would form a very Curi- 
ous miscellany. In one, we havea 
self-called “ unbiassed biographer,” 
Whose own reputation is altogether 
identified with the reputation of the 
People he describes. In another 
Case, we are called to listen to some 
‘ge from the cause of Method- 
‘ » jUsuflying his desertion to a new 
‘tandard by the abuse of his old fel- 
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low-soldiers. In a third case, we 
are amused by a fanciful parallel, 
executed by episcopal bands, be- 
tween two things about as like as 
fire and ice—Meihodism and Pope- 
ry. After this, we have soine brain- 
sick enthusiast, for whom the strange 
ravings of some of the early Metho- 
disis are scarcely wild enough ; then, 
a self-called orthodox churchman, in 
whose eyes the very excellencics 
of Methodism are amony-its great- 
est Crimes; then, an ultrae-Arminian, 
who forgives ali its follies, for the 
sake of its antipathy to Calvinism ; 
then, an ulira-Calvinist, who mea- 
sures his zeal for Christ by his hos- 
tility to John Wesley. Iu short, 
Methodism is of so positive and pun- 
gent anature ; it speaks such plain 
language ; its doctrines stand out 
with so litthe of shade and relief; it 
walks abroad so thoroughly unveiled ; 
it makes such powerful appeals to 
the paSsions, and treats with so little 
ceremony what is old and establish- 
ed in opinion and practice merely 
because it Is so; that it has made 
almost every man its friend or its 
enemy, and has dipped the pen of 
most previous writers on the subject, 
up tothe very shaft, either in honey 
orin gall. It cannot, therefore, be 
doubted, that in order to present 
any just conception of Methodism, 
it must be sketched by a new pencil. 
It needed some cool and steady hand 
to weigh its merits and demerits ; 
to seize the scules from the strug- 
gling grasp of friends and foes; 
to cast oul every expedient whicl 
oughtnot to be weighed in by either 
party, and honestly to strike the 
balance between them. 

As to the second point—namely, 
how far Mr. Southey is qualified for 
the discharge of this his very difhi- 
cult and delicate office—we think it 
fair to set Out by saying, that the 
work every where indicates the great 
assiduity and perseverance as well 
as talents of its author. It is one of 
the distinguishing properties of Mr. 
Southey’s mind, that he exerts him- 
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self with a well-directed industry of 
research, beyond almost any writer, 
to collect every thing whicn bears 
on bis undertaking. He lays the 
whole world of letters under contrt- 
bution for facts, images, and argu- 
ments, until every magazive of infor- 
mation is utterly exhaust-d. Il Is 
not our iptention, bowever, In thus 
saylog, to affirm that, after all, Mr. 
Southey is in thisins ance thorough- 
ly acquainted with his subject. But 
if he is not. the fault is not to be 
charged upon indolenuce or careless- 
ness. A due appreciation of the 
character of Methodism appears to 
us to depei.d upon certain other caus- 
es, which ought always, indeed, to 
be associated with indust:y and vigi- 
lance, but by no means to be identi- 
fied with them, This, however, may 
confidently be effirmed, that Mr. 
Southey has brought together a 
larger and a better assembiage of 
facts than any former labourer in the 
same field. And. with this observa- 
tion, we will sum up, forthe present, 
what we have to say of him as a 
biographer, only adding, that, such 
being the deficiency in this depart- 
ment of literature and theology, and 
such the spirit of industry and re- 
search which this Intelligent writer 
has brought to the undertaking, the 
work ts and must be entitled to close 
attention. We are not sure that, In 
our analysis of it, or in our farther 
observations upon it, we shall win 
the thanks either of the author, or 
of the body whose history and con- 
stitution he examines; but as far as 
candour Is concerned, we will en- 
deavour to deserve the approbation 
of both. Our readers will not, we 
think, be displeased with us for ex- 
tracting largely from two of the most 
entertuining volumes we ever re- 
member to have read, especially as 
it will enable us to lay before them 
a succinct history of Methodism. 
The first chapter in the work is 
occupied with an account of Mr. 
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Wesley’s family. There is, in ad. 
dition to much genuine piety, a 
certain sturdiness and energy in the 
characier of both of his immediate 
progenitors, which harmonize well 
with our abstract ideas of the Parents 
of sucha child. Aud to his mother’s 
fostering hend especially may be 
traced, under the Divine blessing, 
many of the more remarkable fe. 
tures of plety in the character of 
herson. The following letter, wri. 
ten by his motber as an apology tg 
her husband, who was absent at the 
convocation, for assembling the poor 
of his village, in order to pray with 
them, and to read a sermon to them, 
would not have been unworthy of 
Wesley himseif. 


**¢ As to its looking particular,’ she said, 
‘I grant it does; and so does almost every 
thing that is serious, or that may any way 
advance the glory of God, or the/salvation 
of souls, if it be performed out of a pulpit 
or in the way of common conversation ; 
because in our corrupt age the utmost cere 
and d:ligence has been used to banish all 
discourse of God, or spiritual concerns, 
out of society, as if religion were never 
to appear out of the closet, and we were to 
be ashamed of nothing so much as of con 
fessing ourselves to be Christians.’ Tothe 
objection on account of her sex she an- 
swered, that as she was a woman, so was 
she also mistress of a large family ; and 
though the superior charge lay upon him 
as their head and minister, yet in his ab- 
sence she could not but look upon every 
soul which he had left under her care, a3 3 
talent committed to her under a trust by 
the great Lord of all the families of heaven 
and earth. ‘If,’ she added, ‘I am un 
faithful to Him or to you, in neglecting to 
improve these talents, how shall I answer 
unto Him when he shall command me (0 
render an account of my stewardship ?” The 
objections which arose from his owe sli 
tion and character she left entirely to his 
own judgment. Why any person should 
reflect upon him, because his wife ended 
voured to draw people to church, and re 
strain them, by readmg and other persu% 
sions, from profaning the Sabbath, she 
could not conceive ; and if any were mad 
enough to do so, she hoped he would not te 
gard it. ‘ For my own part,’she says, ‘I valve 
no censure on this account: 1 have long 
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since shook hands with the world ; and I 
heartily wish I had never ay them more 
reason 10 speak against me. As to the 
roposal of Jevting some othes person read 
for her, she thought her husband had net 
considered what a peole they were; not 
a man among them could read a sermon, 
wihout spelling a good part of it, and how 
would thatedify the resi? And none of 
her own lamly had voices strong enough 
to be heard by su many.’”? Vol. I. pp. 16, 


17. 


The influence of sucha mother 
was sure to be considerable upon the 
mind of ason. And we notice the 
labours of the parent in connexion 
with the piety of the child, in the 
hope of stimulating to like vigilance 
those parents who are shrinking 
from their duty, and of encouraging 
others WOO are beartily, though it 
moy be with no very flattering pros- 
pecs, engaged in it. 

We find, in this chapter, a singu- 
lar account of some alleged preter. 
natural polses, and other strange 
phenomena, in the Wesley family, 
to which the author subjoins the 
following observations, 


“Dr, Priestley observes in favour of the 
story, ‘that all the parties seem to have 
been sufficiently void of fear, and also free 
from credulity, except the general belief 
that such things were supernaiural,’ But he 
argues, that where no good end was to be 
answered, we may safely conclude that na 
miracle was wrought ; and he supposes, as 
the most probable solution, that it was a 
trick of the servants, assisted by some of 
the neighbours, for the sake of amusing 
themselves and puzzling the family. In 
reply to this it may safely be asserted, that 
Many of the circumstances cannot be ex- 
plained by any such supposition, nor by 
any legerdemain, nor by ventriloquism, 
nor by any secret of acoustics. The for- 
mer argument would be valid, if the term 
Mitacle were applicable to the case ; 
but by miracle Dr. Priestley evidently in- 
tends a manifestation of Divine power, and 
mn the present instance no such manifes- 
tation is supposed, any more than in the 
appearance of a departed spirit. Such 
things may be preternatural and yet not 
Miraculous ; they may be not in the ordi- 
Bary course of nature, and yet imply no 
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alteration of its laws. And with regard to 
the good end which they may be supposed 
to answer, it would be end sufficient if 
sometimes one of those unhappy persons 
wh», looking through the dim glass of in- 
fidelity, see nothing beyond this life, and 
the narrow sphere of mortal existence, 
should, from the well-established truth of 
one such story, (trifling and objectless as 
it might otherwise appear,) be led to a 
conclusion that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 


their philosophy.” Vol. 1. pp. 26, 27. 


These remarks do not quite satis- 
fy us. That which is “not ip the 
ordinary course of nature’? implies 
at least a tempcrary ‘alteration of 
its laws.” And it is to us not more 
incredible that the Divine Being 
should, for his own wise purposes, 
in any given case, altcr what we call 
his laws, than that he should suspend 
them. The question, in every such 
case, is the measure of evidence by 
which the facts are sustained, and 
the possibility of accounting for them 
by natural causes. We certainly 
have as yet heard of few instances of 
the kind which could not be solved 
without a miracle. The case in 
question we could almost suspect 
wus a trick of some Non-juror to 
frighten Mr. Wesley out of his re- 
cognition of King George the First, 
or at least to prevent his praying tor 
him in his family. ‘ Old Jeffrey,” 
the name given to this strange visi- 
tant, always began his clamour when 
Mr. Wesley was praying forthe king 
and prince. At the same time Mr. 
Southey is, we think, perfectly right 
in maintaining that the object of es- 
tablishing the existence of a spiritual 
world might be abundantly sufficient 
to account for the appearance of a 
spirit; though at the same time we 
should be backward to admit that he 
had vouchsafed such evidence after 
our Lord’s own declaration, that “ if 
men believe not Moses and the pro. 
phets, neither would they believe 
though one rose from the dead.” 

In the second chapter we are intro- 
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duced to Mr. Wesley at Oxford. 
On his arrival at the usual period for 
taking orders, his parents entertained 
some difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of his immediately enter- 
ing on the munisterial office. The 
father feelingly describes his own 
state at that period of his life. “ You 
see,’ said the aged man, * that time 
has shaken me by the hand, and 
death is but a little way behind him, 
My eyes and heart are now almost 
all | have left, and I bless God for 
them.” He recommends his son to 
delay entering upon so awful a 
charge. The mother viewed the 
matter differently, and thus addres. 
ses him :— 


ts ¢ And now,’ said she, ‘in good earnest 
resolve to make religion the business of 
your life; for, after all, that is the one 
thing that, strictly speaking, is necessary ; 
all things beside are comparatively little to 
the purposes of life. Lbeartily wish you 
would now enter upon a strict examination 
of yourself, that you may know whether you 
have a reasonable hope of salvation by Je- 
sus Christ. If you have, the satisfaction 
of knowing it will abundantly reward your 
pains; if you have not, you will find a 
more reasonable occasion for tears than can 
be met with in a tragedy.’” Vol. I. pp. 
3l, 32. 


Soon after this we find him much 
affected by reading the “de Imita- 
tione Christi” of Thomas a Kempis. 
In this state his mother sent him 
the following short rules respecting 
worldly amusements—rules which 
all our readers, we think, will do 
well to consider and remember. 


© ¢ Would you judge of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of pleasure,’ she said, ‘take 
this rule :—whatever weakens your reason, 
impairs the tenderness of your conscience, 
obscures your sense of God, or takes off 
the relish of spiritual things ;—in short, 
whatever increases the strength and au- 
thority of your body over your mind, that 
thing is sin to you, however innocent it 
may be in itself.’ Vol. 1. p. 33. 


How truly valuable also are her 
remarks upon another subject! May 


those of our young university friends 
who are venturing on the tempta- 
tions of general society, confiding in 
the strength of their own resolutions, 
read and vaiue them! 


“<Tf,? said she, ‘it be a weak virtue 
that cannot bear being laughed at, [ am 
sure it is a strong and = well-confirmed vir. 
tue thatcan stand the test of a brisk byf. 
foonery. Many people, though well inclin. 
ed, have yet made shipwieck of faith and 
a good censcience, merely because they 
could not bear raillery. I would therefire 
advise those who are in the beguining of 
a Christian course, to shun the Com) any 
of profane wits, as they would the plague 
or poverty ; and never to contract an inti. 
macy with any but such as have a guod 
sense of religion.?”? Vol.I. p. 39. 


Wesley’s own observations on the 
same subject, sixty years after, are 
no less entitled to attention. 


**¢ When it pleased God,’ he says, ‘to 
give me a settled resolution to be not a 
nominal, but a real Christian, (being then 
about twenty-two years of age,) my ac. 
quaintance were as ignorant of God as my- 
self. But there was this difference: | 
knew my own ignorance; they did not know 
theirs. 1 faintly endeavoured to help them, 
butin vain, Mean time I found, by sad 
experience, that even their harmless con- 
versation, so called, damped all my good 
resolutions. But bow to get rid of them 
was the question which I revolved in my 
mind again and again, I saw no possible 
way, unless it should please God to remove 
me to another college. He did so, ina 
manner utterly contrary to all buman pro- 
babilitys I was elected fellow of a col- 
lege where I knew not one person. | 
foresaw abundance of people would come 
to see me, either out of friendship, civility, 
or curiosity, and that I should have offers of 
acquaintance new and old; but I had now 
fixed my plan. Entering now, as it were into 
anew world, I resolved to have no acquain- 
tance by chance, but by choice,and to choose 
such only as Il had reason to believe would 
help me on my way to heaven, In con- 
sequence of this, I narrowly observed the 
temper and behaviour of ail that visited 
me. I saw no reason to think that the 
greater part of these truly loved or feared 
God. Such acquaintance, therefore, I did 
not choose: I could not expect they would 
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do me any good. Therefore, when any of 

we came, I behaved as cuurteously as | 
— but to the question, * When will 
mete see me?” IT returned no an- 
gwer. When they had come a few times, 
and found I still declined returning the 
yait, { saw them no more. And 1 bless 
Goi’ be adds, ‘this has been my inva- 
riable rule for about three score years. 
| knew many reflections would follow ; 
but that did not move me, as I knew full 
well it was my calling to go through 
evil report and good report.’ ’ Vol. I. 


pp. 40, 41- 


could ; 
you Ci 


During the period which he spent 
in Lincoln college, after taking his 
degree, he was appointed moderator 
for college examinations. This ofhice 
he long exercised ; and to this cir- 
cumstance he attributes, and proba- 
bly with much justice, his own clear- 
ness, quickness, and logical acuteness 
—qualities in which, as a writer, he 
has, we think, had few superiors. It 
is one of the errors of education, 
that sufficient pains are not taken to 
communicate the faculty of separat- 
ing truth from error; of seizing the 
leading features of a question; of 
accustoming the mind to definition ; 
and enabling men to think clearly, 
without which there can be no hope 
of their writing clearly. Many 
powerful intellects have to struggle 
with the effects of a bad education, 
as to these points, through the whole 
of their career. Wesley’s works, 
with all their deficiencies, ofven sup- 
ply some of the finest examples with 
which we are acquainted of clear 
thinking and luminous expression. 

During the time in which religion 
Was taking effectual hold of the mind 
of John Wesley, his brother Charles 
received similar impressions ; and 
efter a short period we find them, 
together with Mr. Whitefield, form. 
ed into an association in the univer- 
sity, for the purposes of religious 
improvement and devotion. In the 
then state of society, any such union 
was too remarkable not to excite 
attention, and even to incur the strong 
disapprobation of the university. We 
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have reason to bless God for a'great 
improvement in this respect. Pru- 
dence, diligence, attention to the du- 
ties and studies of the place, and 
general consistency of conduct in 
religious men at our universities, 
have won new trophies for scriptural 
piety in those seats of learning. Re- 
ligion should always be thus “ justi- 
fied of her children.”? Let our uni- 
versity students avoid whatever may 
have been excessive, irregular, or 
superstitious in the proceedings of 
some of the early Methodisis; but let 
them resolve, like those Methodists, 
‘to live by rule, and to pick up the 
very fragments of time, that nota 
moment of it may be lost.” Will 
such of them as have consecrated 
themselves to the service of God, 
forgive us for addressing them in the 
words of Wesley’s father ? 


«¢ ¢ As to your designs and employments, 
what can I say less of them than valde pro- 
bo: and that I have the highest reason to 
bless God for giving me two sons together 
at Oxford, to whom he has given grace 
and courage to turn the war against the 
world and the devil, which is the best way 
to conquer them.’ ” p. 36. 


‘** Be not high minded: preserve an 
equal temper of mind under whatever 
treatment you meet with from a not very 
just or well-natured world. Bear no more 
sail than is necessary, but steer steady. 
The less you value yourselves for these 
unfashionable duties, (as there is no such 
thing as works of supererogation,) the 
more aij good and wise men will value you, 
if they see your actions are of a piece; 
and what is infinitely more, He by whom 
actions and intentions are weighed will 
both accept and reward you.’ Vol}, {. 


p. 57. 

One of the circumstances by which 
the mind of Wesley was confirmed 
in his pursuit of religion was his in- 
tercourse with Mr. Law, the well- 
known author of * the Serious Call."’ 
How admirable, and, we may add, 
how litule allied to some of the views 
of religion which were taken by that 
powerful writer, was his saying te 
Wesley: “ You would have a philo- 
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sophical religion; but there can be 
no such thing. Religion is the most 
plain, simple thing in the world. It 
is only ‘we love Him because He 
first loved us.’?” Uvhappily, we 
think, for the success of Wesley’s 
labours at this period of bis lite, 
other and less evangelical opinions 
of Law took deep root in bis own 
mind and in the mind of bis compa- 
nions. Hence asort of superstitious 
awe of God fora time tovk tne plice 
of love in his understanding and 
heart. His Saviour was too much 
excluded from the affectiovs; and 
some converts were thus driven io a 
state of morbid depression, who 
might have been cheered by the con- 
templation of the cross of Christ. and 
by unfolding to them the bright and 
blessed promises of Him who died 
upon it for their salvation. 

Our readers will be struck with 
Mr. Wesley’s pithy and sensible ob- 
servations on the sacrifices made by 
him to religion at this time. 


“* As to my fortune,’ said he, ‘1 well 
know, though perhaps others do not, that 
1 could not have borne a larger tha. 1 have, 
For friends, they were ether trifling or se- 
ricus: if triflers, fare them well, a noble 
escape; tf serious, those who are more se- 
rious are left. And as for reputation, 
though it be a glorious instrument of ad- 
vancing our Master’s service, yet there is 
a better than that—a clean heart, a single 
eye, and a sont fall of God. A fair ex- 
shange, if, by the loss of reputation, we 
cun purchase the lowest degree of purity of 
dbeart.?” Vol. 1. pp. 65, 66. 


On opening the third chapter, we 
4nd the two brothers standing by the 
4lying bed of their venerable tather. 
Who would not almost envy them 
the privilege of hearing the following 
tanyruage from the lips of an expiring 
parent! 

‘© sThe weaker T am in body, the 
atronger and more sensible support I feel 
from God. There is bu' a step be ween 
me and death. To-morrow | would see 
you all with me round this table, that we 
may once more drink of the cup «f Bless- 
ing, before we drink it new in the King- 
dum of God. With desire have I desired 


to eat this passover with you before } q;.: 
Vol. L. p. 73. — 


Proceeding to London after hj 
father’s death to present a volume a 
his deceased parent on the bok of 
Job to Queen Caroline, Mr, Wesie 
found the trustees for the new an 
ny in Georgia inquiring for prea. 
chers to visit and instruct the Natives 
and settlers. After getting rig of 
some doubts and scruples on the 
subject, he consented to sail for their 
colony. His decision on the Subject 
was thus announced to an objector;— 


“Sir, ifthe Bible be not true, I amas 
very a fool and madman as you can cn, 
ceive; but if it be of God, [am sober. 
minded, For he has declared, ¢ There jg 
no man that hath lefi house, ov friends, op 
brethren, for the kingdom of G .d’s sake 
who shail not receive manifold more in the 
present time, andin the world to come ever. 
lasting life?” Vol. L. p. 76. 


On the 14th of October, 1735. John 
and Charles Wesiey, with two com. 
panions of their own habits, Dela. 
motte and Ingham, embarked at 
Gravesend. 

In speaking of the state of Wes- 
ley’s mind at this period, Mr. Southey 
adduces the following sentence asa 
proof of his conrempt for human 
learning. It is your duty, says Wes- 
ley to his brother Samuel, to instruct 
your pupils * mot only in the beggarly 
elements of Greek and Latin, but 
much more in the Gospel!” But 
surely if the Scriptures apply the 
term “ beggarly elements” to the 
first rudiments of religion, it may b¢ 
applied without disparagement ( 
secular studies. We give the follow 
ing extract from his Journal of this 
date, both to prove that Wesley ws 
at this time himself no practical de 
spiser of secular study, and to supply 
some of our missionaries with 4 
scheme. of employment for thelt 
voyage. 


6 The course of life which they adopt 
ed on board was as regular as the ct 
cumstances of a voyage would allo’, 
and as severe as the rule of a monasl’ 
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order. From four in the morning till five 
they used private prayer ; from five till 
seven they read the Bible together, care- 
fully comparing tt with the writings of the 
earliest ages, that they might not lean to 
their own understandings. Atseven they 
breakfasted, and they had public prayers at 
eight. From nine till twelve John Wesley 
was employed in learning German, Dela- 
motte pursued his Greek studies, Charles 
wrote sermons, and Ingham instructed the 
children: and at tweive they met to give 
an account to one another of what they had 
done since their last meeting, aud of what 
they intended to do before their next.— 
They dined about one; and from dinner 
till four the lime was spent in reading to 
those of whom each had taken especial 
charge,or in exhorting them severally,as the 
case might require. There were evening 
prayers at tour, when the second lesson was 
explained, or the children were catechised 
and instructed before the congregation.— 
From sixto seven each read in his cabin to 
afew of the passengers. Atseven Wesley 
joined with the Germans in their public 
service, and Ingham read between the 
decks to as Many as desired to hear. At 
eight they met again to instruct and exhort. 
By this time they were pretty well wearied 
with exhortations and instruction; and 
between nine and ten they went to bed, 
where, as Wesley says, neither the roaring 
of the sea, nor the motion of the ship, could 
take away the refreshing sleep which God 
gave them.” pp. 81, 82. 


It was at this time that Mr. Wesley 
formed his acquaintance with the 
Moravians; a circumstance of much 
influence in the future events of his 
life. We are tempted here to ex- 
tract the account given by Mr. 
Southey himself of these people, with 
a view to qualify what is afterwards 
Said respecting them. 

“It was a rough season, their passage 
Was tempes.uous ; and, during the storm, 
Wesley telt that he was unfit, because he 
was unwilling, to die, Ashamed of his un- 
Wliingness, he reproached himself as if he 
had no faith, and he admired the impassi- 


» ble tranquillity to which the Moravians had 


attained. They had evinced that they 
were delivered from pride, anger, and re- 
venge: those servile offices, which none of 


Christ. Obsery. No. 227. 
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the English would perform for the other 
passengers, they offered themselves to un- 
dertake, and would receive no recom- 
pense ; saying, it was good for their proud 
hearts, and their Saviour had dune more for 
them, No injury could move thew meck- 
ness: if they were struck or thrown down, 
they made no complaint, nor sutiered the 
slightest indication of resentment to appear. 
Wesley was curious to see whether tney 


were equally delivered from the spirit of 


fear, and this be had an cpportunity of as- 
certaining. In the midst of the psalm 
with which they began their service, the 
sea broke over, split the main sail, covered 
the ship, and poured in between the decks, 
as if, he says, the great deep had already 
swallowed uy up. A dreadful screaming 
was heard among the English colonists : 
the Moravians calmly sung on. Wesley 
afterwards asked one of them if he was not 
afraid at that time: he replied, ‘I thank 
God, no.’ He was then asked if the wo- 
men and children were not afraid: his an- 
swer was, ‘No; our women and children 
are not afraid to die.’” p. 6&1. 


The residence of Wesley in Geor. 
gia is that period of his life in which 
his course more resembles, than any 
other part of it, the course of ordi- 
nary labourers in the vineyard of 
God. On other occasions every 
stroke seemsto have told, and moun- 
tains of difficulty to have vanished 
before him. In this instance the 
struggle was arduvus, and the suc- 
cess by no meahs remarkable. In 
the midst of a severe conflict with 
the friends of a young person 
to whom he had at first shewn 
some attention, and for whom he 
certainly felt much regard—-but 
whom the Moravians solemnly urged 
him, and probably on strong grounds, 
not to marry, and whom he after- 
wards repelled from the communion 
table, for some part of her conduct 
which he considered reprehensible 
—'e departed hastily for England. 
We think that Mr. Southey speaks 
with less than his usual candour in 
some parts of this chapter, in pro- 
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nouncing judgment on the conduct 
of Wesley. <A body of new colonists 
are, it must be remembered, often 
among the most impracticabie of all 
subjects for instruction or control — 
It is Certainly possible that at that 
time Wesley expected too much 
from his hearers ; that he demanded 
too peremptorily of others the sacrt- 
fices so easy to a man of his own 
seli-denying habits; that bis some- 
what mystic and ascetic opinions, 
derived chiefly trom Law, threw a 
gloom over his exhibitions of the 
Gospel; and that he strove rather 
to force by terror, than to draw by 
the cords of love. Indeed his own 
admivable anslysis of the condition 
of his mind, extracted from his Jour- 
nal of this date, seems to warrant 
some of these conclusions. 


‘It is now,’ he said, ‘two years and 
almost four months since I left my native 
eountry, in order to teach the Georgian In- 
dians the nature of Christianity But what 
have I learnt myself mean time?) Why,— 
what I the least of all suspected,—that I, 
who went to America to convert others, was 
never myself converted to God. Lam not 
mud, though I thus speak, but I speak the 
words of trath and soberness; if haply 
some of those who still dream may awake, 
and see that as I am, so are they. Are 
they read in philosophy? So was I. In 
ancient or moderna t mgues ? So wasil also, 
Are they versed in the science of divinity? 
I too have studied 1! many years. Can 
they talk fluently upon spiritual things ? 
The very same could I do, Are they 
plenteous in alms?) Behold, I gave all my 
goods to feed the poor, Do they give of 
their labour as well as their substance? I 
have laboured more abundantly than them 
all, Are they willing to suffer for their 
brethren? Ihave thrown up my friends, 
renutation,ease, country. Thave put my hfe 
in my hand wandering into strange tands ; 
Ihave given my body to be devoured by 
the deep, parched up with heat, consumed 
by toil and weariness, or whatsoever God 
shall please to bring up mn me. But does 
all this (be it more or less, it matters not,) 
make me acceptable to Ged? Does all I 
ever did, or can, know, say, give, do, or 
suffer, justify me in his sight? If the ora- 


[ Noy. 


cles of God are true, if we are still to abide 
by the Law and Tes'imony, all these things 
though when ennobled by faith in Christ 
they are holy, and just, and good, yet 
without it are dung and dross. Thus then 
have tlearned, in the ends of the earth, that 
my whele hear. is altogether corrupt and 
abommable, and consequently my whole 
life ;—-that my own works, my own suffer. 
ings, my own righteousness, are so far from 
reconciling me to an offended God, so fap 
from making any atonement for the leas, of 
those sins, which are more in number than 
the hairs of my head, that the most spe. 
cious of them need an atonement them. 
selves ;—that having the sentence of death 
in my heart, and nothing in or of myself to 
plead, I have no hope but that of being 
justified freely through the redemption 
that is in J-sus,—but that if I seek 1 shall 
find Christ, and be found in him.’ pp, 
132—134, 


The fourth chapter opens witha 
detalied account of the successes of 
Whitefield as a preacher before he 
embarked for Georgia; and they are 
perhaps without apy parallel in the 
history of latter ages. The follow- 
ing passage exhibits the portrait of 
this singular and distinguished man. 


‘¢ The man who produced this extraordi- 
nary effect had many natural advantages, 
He was something above the middle stature, 
well proportioned, though at that time 
slender, and remarkable for a native gruce- 
fulness of manner. His complexion was 
very fair, his features regular, his eyes 
small and lively, of a dark blue colour: 
in recovering from the me asles he had con 
tracted a squint with one of them ; bat this 
peculiarity rather rendered the expression 
of his countenance more rememberadle, 
than in any degree lessened the effect of 
its uncommon sweetness. His voice ¢! 
celled both in melody and compass, and its 
fine modulations were happily accompanied 
by that grace of action which he possessed 
in an eminent degree, and which has been 
said to be the chief requisite of an or 
tor, An ignorant man described his elo. 
quence oddly but strikingly, when be said, 
that Mr. Whitefield preached like a lion 
So strange a comparison conveyed ™ 
unapt a notion of the force and vehe 
mence and passion of that oratory whic! 
awed the hearers, and made them tremble 
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like Felix before the Apostle. 


For be- 
lieving hi self to be the messenger of God, 
commissioned tv cail sinners to repentance, 
he spoke as one conscious of his high cre- 
dentials, with authority and power ; yet in 
gli his discourses there was a fervent and 
melting charity, a0 earnes:ness of persua- 
gion, an outpouring of redundant love, 

attaking the virtue of that faith from 
which it Aowed, inasmuch as it seemed to 
enter the heart which it pierced, and to 
heal itas with balm.” p. 15v. 


On Wesley’s return from Geor- 
elas which was nearly contempora- 
neous with the departure of White. 
field for that country, he fell into 
the society of Peter Boelher, and 
other Moravians ; and from them 
received not only clearer views of 
the doctrine of salvation by grace 
through faith in a crucified Redeén:- 
er, but also some less Correct 
opinions on the doctrine of conver- 
sion, and the necessity of a sensible 
knowledge of our justification and 
forgiveness, in order to our being 
actually in a state of safety. Upen 
these points we may have occasion 
to touch before we conclude. 

There are inserted in this part of 
the volume, two letters, with which 
our readers would be much interest. 
ed, of Wesley and Law to each 
other, calculated to leave a very fa- 
vourable impression of the selt-go- 
vernment and temper of the latter 
individual. But he either did not 
perceive, or had not the candour to 
avow, the deficiencies of his own 
writings on the subject of justifica- 
tion by faith in the blood of a Re- 
deemer—a defect which must al- 
WayS materially impair their value, 
and destroy their practical efficacy. 

We should be glad to see Mr. 
Southey adopt, in some future edi- 
Uon, a more orthodox title for that 
spirit who “goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour,’’ than the 
“ personified principle of evil.” This 
Phraseolopy is in the style of those 
who deny the existence or influence 
of the devil ; among which number 
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we should hope Mr. Southey is too 
well read in Scripture to be classed. 

‘The fifth chapter contains a brief 
and spirited sketch of the history of 
the Church of the “ United Breth- 
ren,’ or Moravians, on which we 
have not space ioenter. A passage 
occurs on this subject (which we 
shall not transcribe,) the apologetic 
part of which we cordially approve ; 
but with respect to the argumenta. 
tive part, we Cannot by any means 
adinit that the acknowledged impro- 
prieties of lanzuage in the old Mo- 
ravian hymns are to be traced, as 
Mr. Southey seems to trace them, 
to the same sources with the gross 
impurities of |.athenism. These 
latrer were nothing less than the ef- 
forts of corrupt nature to consecrate 
the dishonest works of darkness, and 
to indulge human passions, under 
the pretextof serving the gods. The 
language of the Moravians, on the 
contrary, e€xceptionable as it was, 
neither sprung from licentiousness 
nor was designed to minister to it. 
It arose in part probably from some 
luckiess poetaster among them, (and, 
by the way, at this moment the poe- 
try published in their text books is 
about the very wa@st¥in any lan- 
guage,) adopting f@ighotion that the 
Song of Solomon supplied the best 
model for spiritual composiuion— 
which notion contributed to forma 
taste for such hymns in their body. 
And in part it may be traced to their 
simplicity, and profound and total 
ignorance of the world, which veiled 
to them the probable perversion of 
such language by grosser minds. 
If it is remembered that Madame 
Guion ; that the Piletists, with the 
saintly Fenelon at their head; that 
even Cowper, for a season, fell into 
something of the same error; we 
shall not be tempted to associate 
these defects in taste and judgment, 
with the licentious rites of Paganism. 
We wish Mr. Southey had been in- 
duced by the general respect which 
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he evidently entertains for the Mo- own apprehension, a word to say either to 
ravians, to withhold certain of these God or them. But I never was totally de | The 
pats f. . serted ; and frequently (for to q . tae 
absurd poems from the public eye— . te -—y & | mor 
: "a rok would be lying against God) so assisted d 
poems long since banished from the that I knew by happy experience what out | bodi 
books of the Moravians, and which Lord meant by saying, ‘out of hig belle ; 
suvely deserve no place inthe endur- shall flow rivers of living waters,” The j vind 
ine volumes of the present work. dvep silence of his rude auditors was the gant 
Perhaps in another edition be will ite gg monde me pressed them ; Pp oexh 
feel it right to avstain from inflict- ot ptivsie: Sormadboagett se eb yo thei 
= , 1e consciousness and confidence of his d 
ing upon modern Moravians the pe- own powers must have been increased | a | 
naliy due to the follies of some of when, as be says, he saw the white gutters tn 
their ancestors—foliies which, he m™ade by the tears which plentifully felt satic 
well knows, none regret and con- ~— mw pnt gy, they ces \ 
demn more than themselves eee Che open 1. p 
yo : - ; firmament above me,’ says he, ‘the pros. 
Phe sixth chapter contains an In- pect of the adjacent fields, with the sight 
teresting account of Mr. Wesley’s of thousands and thousands, some jn O 
conferences with Archbishop Potter Coaches, some on horseback, and some in has 
and Bishop Gibson. -conferences not Cie HHT, HOE St NES ON MNOS sae and 
; | if ; . drenched in tears together ; to which bod 
a little creditable to the temper of gometimes was added the solemnity of the 
our ecclesiastical governors ; and of approaching evening, was almost too much 26 
W hitefield’s Sabours after his return for, and quite overcame me.’?” Vol. I. Pp- ihey 
from Georgia, in the open. air, 29%) 236. Bea 
among the colliers at Kingswood. Is ; | vee 
it wonderlul that men should have After the return of Whitefield to oo 
been hurried into excesses who were Georgia, Wesley occupied the sta. = 
the muin actors in scenes such as ton which his friend and coadjutor B be 
those described in the following sen- had left empty at Bristol; and in the pow 
nous? seventh and eighth chapters we are t 
have an accountof his proceedings in cour 
; that neighbourhood. Upon these it is _ ligio 
“ «The sun shone very bright,’ remarks impossible for us even to enter; but » tor. 
Mr. Whitefield, ‘ and the people standing to one or two toni iced j ‘h - these 
in such an awful manner round the mount, ~~ we or _ and 
in the profoundest siience, filled me with a chapters, we think it right briefly — 
holy admiration, Blessed be God for such to call the attention of our readers. 4 that 
a plentiful harvest. Lord, do thou send The title of a part of one of these , with 
He forth more labourers into thy harvest !? On chapters, is “* the Extravagancies of wher 
i he another occasion he savs, * The trees and the Methodists :” and we must sa © hedi 
| oc hedges were full. All was hush when I wry : ws y ; demi 
sa began: the sun shone bright, and God ena- that the contents of the chapters s 
i! bled me to preach for an hour with great serve to illustrate the title. As, Be ‘ope 
power, and so loud, that all, I was told, however, we have no taste for such : chars 
could hear me. Blessed be God, Mr. scenes as occur in this and other lh 
— spoke right; the fire is kindled in ae doctr 
the country ?—* To behold such crowds parts of these volumes, and vos - whic] 
standing together in such an awful silence, benefit to be derived from recording Mr. ¢ 
and to hear the echo of their singing run them, we Shall pass them over, and f ss , 
from one end of them to the other, was proceed to Mr. Southey’s general "© 
very solemn and striking, How infinitely comment upon them ;-—a comment ' Catior 
more solemn and striking will the general le which we of h hole, dis- Pope 
assembly of the spirits of just men made We, OO ee = . F Upon 
perfect be, wher they join in singing the posed to concur, fe 
song of Moses and the Lamb in heaven!’ ; ir 
Yet he says,‘ Asthe scene was new, and I ‘* A powerful doctrine preached with a ‘wh } 
had just began to be an extempore prea- passionate sincerity, with fervid zeal, Sop me 
cher, it often occasioned many inward con- and with vehement eloquence, produced siees 
flicts. Sometimes, when twenty thousand a powerful effect upon weak minds, are it “i 


people were before me, I had not, inmy dent feelings, and disordered fancies.— BS when 
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There are passions which are as infec- 
tious as the plague, and fear itself is not 
more so than fanaticism. When once these 
bodily affections were declared to be the 
work of grace, the process of regeneration, 
the agonies of the new-birth, a tree licence 
was proclaimed for every kind of extrava- 
gance. And when the preacher, instead of 
exhorting fis auditors to commune with 
their own hearts, and in their chambers, 
and be still, encouraged them to throw off 
ail restraint, and abandon themselves be- 
fore the congregation to these mixed sen- 
gations vf mind and body, the consequen- 
ces were what might be anticipated.” Vol. 
1. pp. 246, 247. 


Our humble opinicn on the point 
has been again and again delivered, 
and it amounts to tnis: That such 
bodily impressions are not the pro- 
per results of religious truth; that 
ihey may, on the contrary, be the 
mere fruit of hypocrisy ; that they 
are very often the issue of disordercd 
nerves, or of a heated fancy, or of 
mere sympathy ; that they are not to 
be confounded with conversion of 
heartto God; and finaily, that they 
are tobe calinly but resolutely dis- 
couraged by every real friend of re- 
ligion. It is because Mr. Wesley 
for a long time seemed to regard 
these impressions as the genuine 
and proper fruits of the Holy Spirit, 
that we are disposed to charge him 
with credulity. And it is because 
when he at length saw through them, 
he did not boldly and explicitly con- 
demn them, that we fee! unable al- 
together to defend bim against the 
Charge of disingenuousness. 

There are some points, of a more 
doctrinal cast, in these chapters on 
which we are less able to agree with 
Mr. Southey. Let our readers take, 
lor example, part of Wesley’s vindi- 
cation of himself from the charge of 


Popery, With the author’s consment 
upon it, 


ma ‘Now take this to yourselves,’ he says, 
osnever ye are, high or low, dissenters 

or churchmen, clergy or laity, who have 
advanced this shameless charge, and digest 
tire youcan! O ye fools,’ he exclaims, 
vhen will ve understand that the preach- 


’ 
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ing justification by faiih alone, the allow- 
ing no meritorious cause of justification 
but the death and the righteousness of 
Christ, and no conditional or instrt:mental 
cause but faith, is overturning Popery from 
the foundation ? When will ye understand 
that the most destructive of all those er- 
rors which Rome, the mother of abomina- 
tions, hath brought forth (compared to 
which transubstantiation and a hundred 
more, are trifles light as air) is, that we are 
justified by works, or (\o express the same 
thing a litthe more decently) by faith and 
works. Now, dol preach this? I did for 
ten years: | was fundamentally a Papist, 
and knew it not. But I do now testify to 
all (and itis the very point for asserting 
wiich Ihave to this day been called in 
question,) that no good works can be done 
before justification, none which have not 
in them the nature of sin” This doctrine, 
however, was not preached in all the naked 


‘absurdity of its consequences.” Vol. I. pp. 


287, 288. 


Is Mr. Southey aware, that in this 
sentence he Censures not only the 
plain doctrine of Scriptures; but the 
express words of the lormularies of 
that church whose honour and in- 
terests he notonly appears, but doubt- 
less 1S most anxious, to maintain? 
Among his multifarious reading, it 
would be wonderful indeed if he had 
never met with the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth Articles of Religion. 

In the eighth chapter, we find the 
following passage, which, with the 
exception of the single expressian 
“born in the image of the devil,” 
(an expression certainly neither scrip. 
tural nor just,) we consider as pre: 
senung so logical and masterly a 
description of some of the points in 
dispute among our clergy at the 
present moment, that we are induced 
to extract it. 


* At this time Wesley believed that he 
differed in no point from the Church of 
England, but preached her fundamental 
doctrines, as they were clearly laid down, 
beth in her prayers, articles, and homilies, 
But from those clergy who in reality dis- 
sented from the church, though they owned 
it not, he differed, he said, in these points; 
they spoke of justification either as the 
same thing with sanctification, or as some- 
thing consequent upon it; he believed jus. 
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tification to be wholly distinct from sancti- 
fication, and necessarily antecedent to it, 
The difference would have been of little 
consequence had it consisted only in this 
logomachy : how many thousand and ten 
thousand Christians have taken, and will 
take, the right course to heaven, without 
understanding, thinking, or perhaps hear- 
ing of these terms, but satisficd with the 
hope, and safe in the promise of their sal- 
vation! They spake of our own holiness or 
good works, he said, as the cause of our 
justification: he believed that the death 
and rigi-teousness of Clirist were the whole 
and sole cause. They spake of good works 
as a condition of justification, necessarily 
previous to it: he believed no good work 
could be previous to it, and consequently 
could not be a condition of it; but that we 
are justified (being ull that hour ungodly, 
and therefore incapable of doing any goed 
work) by faitlt alone—faith without works 
~-faith including no good work though it 
produces all. They spake of sanctification 
asif it were an outward thing, which con- 
sisted in doing no harm, and in doing what 
is called good: he beliewed that it was the 
life of God in tne soul of man; a participa. 
tion of the Divine nature; tiie mind that 
was in Christ; the renewal of our heart 
after the image of him that created us, 
They spake of the new birth as av outward 
thing; as if it wereno more than baptism, 
or at most a change from a vicious to what 
is called a virtuous life: he believed that 
it was an entire change of our inmost na- 
ture, from the image of the devil wherein 
we are born, tothe image of God. * There 
is, therefore,? he says, ‘a wide, essential, 
fundamental, irreconcileable difference be- 
tween us; so that if they speak the truth 
as itis in Jesus, | «m found a false witness 
before God; but if I teach the way of God 
in truth, they are blind leaders of the blind’ 
But where learnt he this exaggerated and 
monstrous notion of the innate depravity of 
man? And who taught him that man, who 
was created inthe image of his Maker, 
was depraved into an image of the devil at 
birth ? Assuredly not He who said, ¢ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them vot, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ” Vol. I. pp. 295—297. 


We have included in the above 
extract Mr. Southey’s comment on 
Wesley’s delineation. Of this we 
must say, thatif he merely meant 
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to reprobate the expression to Which 
we have already referred, we apree 
with him, But we are nor altogethe 
without apprehension that his objec. 
tion is meant to take a wider range 
and to denounce an important si, 
tural doctrine, as well as an iil-judg. 
ed and exsggerated ‘mode of sixty; 
it, For whoever believes the Bible, 
and regards our Articles, Homilies, 
and Liturgy, as ‘containing a juy 
view of its doctrines, must believe, 
that though man was origi ally 
** created in the image of his Moke), 
he is now “depraved” “ at birth’. 
‘boro in sin?’—* by nature a child 
of wrath ”’ 

The following account of tie 
death of the venerable mother of 
Mr. Wesley, Is very interesting. 


“To this stage Methodism had advanced 
when Wesley lost his mother, in a good 
old age, ready and willing to depact. Ar. 
rving in London from one of bis circus, 
he found ver ton the borders of eternity; 
but she had ao doubt or tear, nor any de 
sire but, as soon as God should call, to de. 
part and to be with Christ.? On the third 
day after his arrival, he perceived that her 
change was near. ‘I sate down,” he says, 
fon the bed side. She was in her last cow 
flict. unable to speak, but I believe quite ser 
sible. Her look was caim and serene, and 
her eves fixed upward, while we comment 
ed her soul to God. From three to four the 
silver cord was loosing, and the whied 
breaking atthe cistern ; and then, without 
any struggle, or sigh, or groan, the soul 
was set at liberty. We stood round tle 
bed, and fulfilled her last requ st, utiered 
a little before she lost her speecli: * Chil 
dren, as soon as I am released, sings 
psalm of praise to God.”?’ He performed 
the funeral service himself, and thus feel 
ingly describes it: * Almest an innumere 
ble company of people being gathered (0 
gether, about five in the afternoon | com 
mitted to the earth the body of my mo'bt 
to sleep with her fathers. The portion ® 
Scripture from which I afterwards spot 


was, “I saw a great white throne, Fr 


Him that sat on it, from whose face tbe 


earth and the heaven fled away, and thet & 


was found no place for them. And 1s 
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dead, small and great, stand before 
and the books were opened, and the 
ere judged out of those things which 
stien in the books according to 
their works.” It was one .f the most 
solemn assemblies I ever * w, or ¢ Epect to 
gee, on this side eternity. ” Vol. IL. pp. 


the 


Gol ; 
dead W 
were W! 


2, 
Mr. Wesley, in the course of his 
‘ourneyings, arrived at Epworth, the 
arish in which his fatuer had long 
resided us minister, and where much 
of his own youth had been spent. 
Both his own account of his preach- 
ing on the tombstone of his parent, 
and Mr. Southey’s comment upon 
the fact, will, we think, gratify our 
reader. 


‘© Wesley has been accused harshly and 
hastily of want of feeling, because he preach- 
ed upon his father’s grave. But it was 
from feeling, as much as enthusiasm, that 
he acted, knowing that he should derive a 
deeper passion from the ground upon 
which he stood; like the Greek tragedian, 
who when he performed Electra, brought 
into the theatre the urn containing the 
ashes of hisown child. Nor was there any 
danger thai the act should be misconstrued 
by those who heard him: mad they might 
think him, but they knew his domestic cha- 
racter, and were assured that he had not 
stood with a holier or more reverential 
feeling beside that grave when his father’s 
body was consigned to it, earth to earth, 
Seven successive evenings he preached 
upon that tomb.stone,and in no place did he 
ever preach with greater effect. ‘ Lamen- 
tations,” he says, ‘and great groanings, 
were heard, God bowing their hearts so, 
and on every side, as, with one accord, they 
lifted up their voices and wept aloud ; 
several dropt down as dead; and, among 
the rest, such a cry was heard of sinners 
groaning for the righteousness of faith, as 
alraost decowned my voice. But many of 
these soon lifted up their heads with joy, 
and broke out into thanksgiving, being as- 
sured they now had the desire of their 
soul, the forgiveness of their sins.?”? Vol. 
Il. pp. 17, 18. 


In the fourteenth chaprer we have 
an account of the outrageous pro- 
ceedings both of magistrates and 
mobs against Mr. Wesicy and his fol- 
lowers, Such proceedings nothing 
can justify, The following quota- 
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tion, among others which might be 
made from this very chapter, may 
serve to illustrate Mr. Wesiey’s state 
of mind at this time, and exhibits 
pretensions which were likely to of- 
fend the sober friends of religion, 
yet we think Mr. Southey has alto- 
gether erred in regarding these as 
having tended to excite the profane 
and irreligious to abuse and violence. 


‘“* * My horse,’ says Mr. Wesley, in his 
Journal, * was so exceedingly lame, that I 
was afraid I must have lain by. Wecould 
not discern what it was that was amiss, 
and yet he would scarce set his foot to the 
ground. By riding thus seven miles 1 was 
thoroughly tired, and my head ached more 
than it had done for some months. What 
I here aver is the naked fact: let every 
man account for it as he sees good. I 
then thought, * Cannot God heal either 
man or beast, by any means, or without 
any?” Immediately my weariness and 
headache ceased, and my horse’s lameness 
in the same instant. Nor did he halt any 
more either that day or the next.’ ”’ Vol. 
II. pp. 24, 25. 


We have been much struck by 
Mr. Wesley’s observations upon the 
distinction between rich and poor as 
auditors in a congregation. 


«This course of life led him into a lower 
sphere of society than that wherein he 
would otherwise have moved; and he 
thought himself a gainer by the change. 
Writing to some Earl, who took a lively tn. 
terest in the revival of religion which, 
through the impulse given, directly or indi- 
rectly, by Methodism, was taking piace, 
he says, ‘To speak rough truth, 1 do not 
desire any intercourse with any persons of 
qualityin England. I mean, for my own 
sake. They do me no good, and, I fear, [ 
can do none to them.? To another corres- 
pondent he says, ‘I have found some of 
the uneducated poor who have exquisite 
taste and sentiment; and many, very many 
of the rich, who have scarcely any at all.’ 
—‘ In most genteel religious peopie there 
is So strange a mixture, that Ihave seldom 
much confidence in them. But I love the 
poor; in many ofthem L find pure genuine 
grace, unmixed with paint, folly, and atfec- 
tation.? And again; * How unspeakable 
is the advan:age in point of common sense, 
which middling people have over the rich ! 
There is so much paint and affectation, so 
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many unmeaning words and senseless cus- 
toms among people of rank, as fully justify 
the remark made 1700 years ago, Sensus 
communis in illad fortund rarus.’—' Vis 
well,’ be says, ‘ afew of the rich and noble 
are called. Oh, that God would increase 
their number! But I should rejoice, were 
it the will of God, if it were done by the 
ministry of others. If I might choose, I 
should still, as I have done hitherto, preach 
the Gospel to the poor.’ Preaching in 
Monk-town church, (one of the three be- 
longing to Pembroke,) a large old ruinous 
building, he says, ‘ 1 suppose it has scarce 
had such a congregation in it during this 
century. Many of them were gay genteel 
people ; so I spake on the first elements of 
the Gospel: but I was still out of their 
depth. Oh, how hard it is to be shallow 
enough for a polite audience!’ ” Wol, II. 
pPp- 65, 66. 


It is seldom that any minister has 
so good an opportunity as Mr. Wes- 
ley had of ascertaining the causes 
which led his people to desert him. 
The following is his account of 
seventy-six persons who had in three 
months withdrawn from one of his 
societies. 


‘* But even where Methodism was well 
established, and, on the whole flourishing, 
there were great fluctuations, and Wesley 
soon found how little he could depend upon 
the perseverance of his converts. Early in 
his career he took the trouble of inquiring 
into the motives of seventy-six persons, 
who, in the course of three months, had 
withdrawn from one of his societies in the 
north, ‘The result) was curious. Four. 
teen of them said they left it because otber- 
wise their ministers would not give them 
the sacrament: these, be it observed, were 
chiefly Dissenters. Nine, because their 
husbands or wives were not willing they 
should stayin it, Twelve, because their 
parents were not willing. Five, because 
their master and mistress would not let 
them come. Seven, because their ac- 
quaimtance persuaded them to leave it. 
Five, because people said such bad things 
ofthe seciety. Nine, because thev would 
not be laughed at. ‘hree, because they 
would not lose the poors’ allowance. 
Three more, because they could not 
spare time to come, Two, because it was 
too far off. One, because she was afraid 
of falling into fits: her reason might have 
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taught Wesley auseful lesson. One,becaus 

people were so rude in the street, Two 
because Thomas Naisbit was in the society’ 
One, because he would not turn his beaks, 
bis baptism. One, because the Methodists 
were mere Church-of-England-men, Anq 
one, because it was time enough to serye 
God yet.” Vol. II. p. 69. 


Our readers will be amused with 
the brief notice in his Journal of the 
worldly possessions of.one of his 
preachers, who had fallen a victim 
to his ministerial zeal. 


** St. Francis himself,’? observes Mr, 
Southey, * might have been satisfied with 
such a disciple.” * All his clothes, linen 
and woollen, stockings, hat, and wig, are 
not thought sufficient to answer his funeral 
expenses, which amount to 1/. 17s. 34, 
All the money he had was Is. 4d.—Enough 
for any unmarried preacher of the Gospel 
to leave to his executors.” Vol. II. p. 82. 


The seventeenth and eighteenth 
chapters contain some Curious bio. 
graphical notices of several of his 
most distinguished preachers ; but 
we are compelled to pass them by 
with the single observation—that, if 
the occasional extravagance of some 
of these individuals is somewhat 
alarming, their general faith, love, 
zeal, and forbearance are such as 
must reflect honour on any Christian 
community, to which they may have 
belonged. 

The next chapter to which we shall 
conduct our readers is the twentieth, 
on the doctrines and opinions of 
Wesley. Tiese opinions, Mr. Sou: 
they has endeavoured, as far as pos- 
sible, to state in Mr. Wesley’s own 
words. And he has given, though 
not always a perfectly clear, yet on 
the whole not an unfair view of them. 
We shall think it right to make 
several extracts from this chapter. 

Considering the terms in which 
Mr. Southey frequently speaks ol 
Wesley’s opinions, there appeals 
much inconsistency in the opening 
sentences of this chapter. We 4 
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not, however, object to the state- 
ment which it contains, as being in 


itself too laudatory. 


« Wesley never departed willingly or 
knowingly from the doctrines of the Church 
of England, in which he had been tramed 
up, and with which be was conscientiously 
satisfied after full and free inquiry. Uron 
points which have not been revealed, but 
are within the scope of reason, he formed 
opinions for himself, which were generaily 
clear, consistent with the Christian sys- 
tem, and creditable, for the most part, 
both to his feelings and his judgment. 
But he laid no stress upon them, and never 
proposed them fer more than they were 
worth,” Vol. Il p. 166 


The next extract we give as a 
striking specimen of Wesley’s tor- 
cible manner of stating a doctrinal 
truth. 


“But what is faith ? ‘ Not an opinion,’ 


_. said Wesley, ‘nor any number of opinions 


put together, be they ever so true. A 
string of opinions is no more Christian faith, 
than astring of beads is Christian holiness. 
It is not an assent to any opinion, or any 
number of opinions. A man may assent to 


» three, or three-and-twenty creeds : he may 


assent to all the Od and New Testament 
(at least as far as he understands them,) and 
vet have no Christian faith at all. Toe tarth 
by which the promise is attained 1s repre- 
sented by Christianity as a power wrought 
bythe Almighty in an immortal spirit, in- 
habiting a house of clay, to see through 
that veil into the world of spirits, into 
things invisible and eternal: a power to 
discern those things which, with eyes 
of flesh and bland, no man hath seen, or 
tansee 5 either by reason of their nature, 
Which (though they surround us on every 
side) is not perceivable by these gross 
ysenses; or by reason of their distance, as 
Mheing vet afar off in the bosom of eternity. 
at showeth what eye hath not seen, nor 
er heard, neither could it before enter into 
. heart to conceive ; and allthis in the 
: learest light, with the fullest certainty and 
2 vidence. kor it dees not leave us to re- 
weve our notice by mere reflection from 
Bhe dull glass of sense, but resolves a thou. 


¥ 





“Band eniymas of the highest concern, by 


ie faculties suited to things invisible, 
at is the eye of the new-born soul, whereby 
very true believer ‘*seethh Him who is 
Christ. Obsery. No. 227. 
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invisible ” It is the ear ofthe soul, where- 
by the sinner “hears the vuice of the Son 
of God and lives ;” the palate of the soul 
(‘f the expression may be allowed,) where- 
by a believer “tastes the good word and 
the powers of the world to come ;” the 
feeling of the soul, whereby, “through the 
power of the Liighest overshadowing Lim,” 
he perceives the presence of Him in whem 
he ives, and moves, and has his being, and 
feels the love of God shed abroad in his 
heart. It is the internal evidence of 
Christianity, a perpetual revelation, equal- 
ly strong, equally new, through ali the 
centuries which have elapsed since the 
Incarvation, and passing wow, even as it 
has done from the beginning, directly from 
God into the believing soul.’ ”—Vol. IT. 
pp 176, 177. 


Without stopping to notice the 
qualifications which such a siatement 
as this would require io bring tt to 
the sober standard of Scripiure, we 
would merely remark, that I: more 
advanced life, Wesley had tbe cun- 
dour to make some very Important 
concessions with respect to some of 
those peculiar tenets which, during 
the former part of his course he had 
so strenuously advocated. For exam- 
ple, on the subject of assurance, * he 
made,” says Mr. Southey, ‘ a fairer 
retractation than was to be expected 
from the founder of a sect;”’ dis- 
tinctly stating, “I have not, for 
many years, thought a consciousness 
of acceptance to be essential to jus- 
Uiiying faith.”’ Thus also on the 
doctrine of perfection :— 


“‘ He defined it to be a constant commu- 
niop with God, which fills the heart with 
humble love; and to this, he insisted, that 
every believer might attain. Yet he ade 
mitted, that it did not include a power 
never to think a useless thought, nor 
speak a useless word. Sueh a perfection 
is inconsistent with a corruptible body, 
which makes it impossible always to think 
right: if. therefore, Christian perfection 
imphes this, he admitted that we must not 
expect it till after death.—To one of his 
female disciples, who seems to have written 
to him under a desponding sense of het 
own imperfection,he replied in these terms. 
‘I want you,’ he added, -* to be all love, 
5 D 
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This is the perfection I believe and teach ; 
and this perfection is consistent with a 
thousand nervous disorders, which that 
high-steained perfection is not. Indeed my 
judgment is, that (in this case particularly) 
to overds is to undo; and that to set per- 
fection too high, is the most effectual way 
of driving it out of the world? *The per- 
fection of which man is capable, while he 
dwelis in a corruptible body, is the com- 
plying with that kind command, * My son, 
give me thy heart!” It is the loving the 
Lord his God, with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with ail bis mind.’” 
Vol. II. pp. 185, 184. 


We agree, however, with Mr. 
Southev, that these occasional ex- 
planations do not render the general 
use of such terms less mischievous, 
or less reprehensible. If such were 
his genutne sentiments on assurance 
and fierfection, bis ordinary language, 
and that of his followers, on these 
points ought to have been less am- 
bizuous. Why create a ditfercnce 
by phraseology which did not exist 
in fact “Why take such palws to 
clothe themselves with a strange 
uniform, if we all belong to the same 
company ? Would it not have been 
more becoming the conscientious in- 
structer of so large a body whom it 
was his bounden duty to save from 
error, to lay aside the terms he had 
been in ibe habit of employing, 
when they no longer fairly conveyed 
his meaning £ 

We think the following quotation 
very cheering and beautiful, and 
highly honourable to Mr. Wesley. 


“«*We may die,’ he says, ‘without the 
knowledge of many trutl.s, and yet be car- 
red into Abraham’s bosem; but if we 
die without love, what will knowledge 
avail? Just as much as it avails the devil 
and his angels! I will not quarrel with 
you about any opinion ; only see that your 
heart be right towards God, that you 
know and leve the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that you love your neighbour, and walk as 
your Master walked, and I desire no more. 
I am sick of opinions: Lam weary to bear 
them: my seul loathes this frothy food, 
Give me svlid and substantial religion: give 











me an humble gentle lover of God ang 

a man full of mercy and good fruits ma 
out partiality, and without bypoeeios 
man laying himself out in the work of fai ' 
the patievce of hope, the labour of . 

Let my soul be with these Christies 
wheresoever they are, and whatsoever a 
nion they are of. * Whosoever? thus ‘dat 
the will of my Father which is ip ‘tte 
the same is my brother, aud sister a 
mother.’ ” Vol. Il. py. 192,193. 
















On the subject of “discipline” 
discussed in the next Chapter, a 
have not time to enter; but shal 
content ourselves with wishing thy 
much of the general discipline of 
Methodism were introduced ini 
what we must deem a more scripturd 
church, and with extracting a single 
passage, in the general bearing of 
which, though not in all its sent. 
ments and expressions, we are dis- 
posed to concur, We would only 
remind Mr. Southey, that all mena 
well as the Methodists, ought to be 
professors of religion; not indeed 
mere professors, which would but 
aggravate their condemnation—but 
still professors of faith in Him who 
has declared, that only those who 
confess him before men shall be ap. 
proved by him in the great day oi 
account. The passage is as follows 
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‘* It cannot be supposed that a man of his 
(Mr. Weslevy’s) sagacity should have over. 
looked the objections to which such meet 
ings as the watch-nights and the love feast 
were obnoxious : his temper led him tode 
spise and to defy public opinion; andte 
saw how well these practices accorded wil 
the interests of Methodism as a separalt 
society. It is not sufficient tor such as 
ciety that its members should possess! 
calm, settled principle of religion to be thet 
rule of life and their support in trial: © 
ligion must be made a thing of sensalio! 
and passion, craving perpetually for symp & 
thy and stimulants, instead of bringi 
with it peace and contentment. The quiet 
regularity of domestic devotion mist — 
be exchanged for public performances = 
the members are to be professors of @F = 
ligion; they must have a part to af 
which will at once gratify the sense °F 
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self-importance, and afford employment for 
the uneasy and restless spirit with which 
they are possessed. Wesley complained 
tha. family religion was the grand desidera- 
tum among the Methodists ; but, in reali- 
ty, his institutions were such as to leave 
little time for it, and to take away the in- 
clir ation, by making it appear flat and un- 
profitable after the excitement of Class- 
MECLINES, band-meetinys, love-feasts, and 
midnight assemblies.” Vol. II. pp. 217,218. 


After this succeeds a history of 
the progress of Methodism in Scot- 
jand and Ireland, and then a brief 
notice of Mr. Wesley’s domestic 
troubles. ‘The unhappiness of his 
marriage is scarcely a matter of 
wonder. His mind and time were 
too much absorbed by public engage- 
ments to leave any leisure for do- 
mestic occupations, or the assiduities 
of domestic affection. But the fault 
was far from being all on Mr. Wes- 
Jey’s side. He must be added tothe 
otherwise illustrious list of philoso- 
piers who, with Socrates and Rich- 
ard Hooker at their head, have found 
it less difficult to influence a nauon 
than to rule a wife. 

In the twenty-fourth chapter,which 
conteins a brief memoir of the well- 
known Mr. Berridge, one of the most 
active coadjutorsof Mr. Wesley with- 
in the church, we find some strong 
examples of the author’s intemperate 
hostility to Calvinism. We ourselves 
are not the advocates of that system, 
even in its mitigated form ; and to 
some of the views of Ultra-Calvinists, 
we have always opposed ourselves, 
But it is wholly unintelligible to us 
how an enlightened and ordinarily 
candid writer like Mr. Southey can al- 
low himself to forget the claims of 
Calvinism on the respect and forbear- 
ance of the members of the Church 
of England. Were nother first foun- 
ders Calvinists ? Were not her four 
first arch-bishops Calvinists? For a 
considerable period in her history did 
hot an Arminian live only by suffer- 
ance in her communion ? Through 
every age of her existence, have not 
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the Calvinistic portion of her mem- 
bers, whatever we may think of their 
doctrinal views, been among her best 
friends and brightest ornaments ? 
We have no design to justify theex- 
cesses or irregularities of Mr. Ber- 
ridge, or of any other man. These 
were neither essentially Calvinistic 
nor Arminian, as ts abundantly prov. 
ed in the volumes before us. His 
judgment we conceive ta have been 
bad, and his taste still worse. The 
occasional coarseness of his style of 
composition js such as must revole 
every delicate mind. But, still we 
ought to speak fairly, even when 
we speak most severely ; and Mr. 
Southey’s injustice to the Calvinists 
is, even in the eyes of many zealous 
Arminians, a very reprehensible part 
of his volume. 

The subsequent chapters contain 
much interesting detail on the pro- 
gress of Methodism during the mid- 
die and latter stezge of the life of 
Wesley; on his final separation from 
the Calvinists ; on the success of his 
Jabours in America ; on his loyalty 
and independence as a politician ; and 
on the general influence and effects 
of hissystem. But we ure compelled 
to pass over all these topics ; and to 
hurry on our readers to the last high- 
ly interesting chapter,entitled “ Wes- 
ley in Oid Age.” 

From this chapter, we begin by 
extracting his account of himself at 
the age of seventy-two. 


*** How is this, that I find just the same 
strength as I did thirty years ago; that my 
sight is considerably better now, and my 
nerves firmer than they were then; that 
have none of the infirmities of old age, and 
have lost several | had in my youth? The 
grand cause is the good pleasure of God, who 
doth whatsoever pleaseth him, The chief 
means are, my constantly rising at four for 
about fifty years ; my generally preaching 
at five in the morning—one of the most 
healthy exercises in the work! ; my never 
travelling less, by sea or land, than four 
thousand five hundred miles in a year.’ 
Repeating the same questioa after another 
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year had elapsed, he added to this list of 
natural means, ‘ the ability, if ever I want, 
to sleep immediately ; the never losing a 
nighi’s sleepin my life ; two violent fevers, 
and two deep consumptions;—these, it is 
true, were rough medicines; bur they were 
of admirable service, causing my flesh to 
come agam as the flesh of a little child. 
May I add, lastly, evenness of temper? I 
feei and grieve; but, by the grace of God, 
I fret at netbing. Bur still, ‘he belp that 
is dove upon earth, he doth it himself; and 
this he doth in answer to many prayers.’ ” 
Vol IL. pp. 546, 547. 


The account of the last public mi- 
nistrations of Wesley’s friend Mr. 
Fletcher is too striking tobe omitted, 


** He had taken cold, and a considerable 
degree of fever had been induced; but no 
persuasion eould prevail upon him to stay 
from churci, on the Sunday, nor even to per- 
mit that any part of the service should be 
performed for him. It was the will of the 
Lord, he said, that he should go; and he 
assured his wife and his friends that God 
would strengthen him to go through the du- 
ties of the day. Before he had proceeded 
far in the service, he grew pale, and faltered 
in his speech, and could scarcely keep him- 
self from fainting. The congregation were 
greatly affected and alarmed; and Mrs. 
Fletcher, pressing through the crowd, ear- 
nestly entreated him not to persevere in 
what was so evidently beyond bis strength. 
He recovered, however, when the windows 
were opened, exerted himself against the 
mortal illness which he felt, went through 
the service, and preached with remarkable 
earnestness, and with not less eflect, for 
his parishioners plainly saw that the hand 
of death was upon him After the sermon, 
he w:lked to the communion-tabie, saying, 
‘Lam going to throw myself under the 
wings of the cherubim, before the mercy- 
sea’ !’—* Here? (it is his widow who de- 
scribes this last extraordinary effort of en- 
thusiastic devotion) ‘the same disiressing 
scene was renewed, with additional solem- 
nity. The people were deeply affected 
while they beheid him offering up the last 
languid remains of a life that had been la- 
vishly spent in their service. Groans and 
tears were on every side. i» going through 
this last part of his duty, he was exhaust- 
ed again and again ; but his spiritual vigour 
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triumphed over his bodily weakness, ar 
ter several times sinking on the sacramental 
table, he stil resumed his sacred work 
and cheerfully ci-:ributed, with his dying 
hand, the love memorials of his dying 
Lord, Tn the course of this concluding of 
fice, which he performed by means of the 
most astonishing exertions, tie gave out 
several verses of hymns, and delivered ma, 
ny affectionate exhortations to his people, 
calling upon them, at intervals, to ce ebrate 
the mercy of God in short songs of adorg. 
tion and praise.’?” Vol. II. pp. 551—553, 


How beautiful is the following 
short narrative of the circumstances 
accompanying Mr. Fletcher’s death! 


“¢ The whole village,’ says his ‘riend 
Mr. Gilpin, § wore an air of consternation 
and sadness. Hasty messengers were 
passing to and fro, with anxious inquiries 
and confused reports ; and the members of 
every family sate together in silence that 
day, awaiting with trembling expectation 
the issue of every hour.’ Afier the even. 
ing service, several of the poor, who came 
from a distance, and who were usually en- 
tertained under his roof, lingered about 
the house, and expressed an earnest wish 
that they might see their expiring pastor. 
Their desire was granted. The door of 
his chamber was set open; directly oppo- 
site to which, be was sitting upright in his 
bed, with the curtains undvawn, ¢ unaltered 
in his usual venerable appearance ;’ and 
they passed along the gallery one by one, 
pausing as they passed by the door, to 
look upon him for the last time A few 
hours after this extraordinary scene he 
breathed his last, without a struggle ora 
groan, in perfect peace, and in the fulness 
of faith and.f hope. Such was the death 
of Jean Guillaume de la Flechere, or as he 
may more properly be designated, in this 
his adopted country, Fletcher of Madely, @ 
man of whom Methodism may well be 
proud as the most able of its defenders; 
and whom the Church of England may hold 
in honourable remembrance, as one of 
the most pious and excellent of her sons. 
¢ 1 was intimately acquainted with him, 
says Mr. Wesley, ‘for above thirty years. 
I conversed with him morning, noon, a0 
night, without the least reserve, during 
a journey of many hundred miles: and 
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cn all that time I never heard him speak 
one improper word, nor saw him do an 
improper action, Many ex: mplary men 
have 1 known, holy in heart and life, 
within fourscore years; but one equal to 
him I have not known: one so inwardly 
and outwardly devoted t) God, so unblam- 
able a character in every respect, I 
have not found, erther m Europe or Ame- 
rica. Nor do I expect to find snother 
such on this side of eternity.?” Vol. il. 
pp. 933, 554. 


Our readers would have cause to 
be dissatisfied, unless we gave them 


the brief account which follows, of 


the funeral of Mr. Wesley. 


“ At the desire of many of his friends, 
his body was carried into the chapel the 
day preceding he interment, and there 
lay ina kind of state becoming the per- 
son, dressed in his clerical habit, with 
gown, cassock, and band; the old clerical 
cap) on his head, a Bible in one hand, and 
a white handkerchief in the other. The 
face was placid, and the expression which 
death had fixed upon his venerable fea- 
tures, was that of a serene and heavenly 
smile. The crowds who flocked to see him 
were s» great, that it was thought pru- 
dent, for fear of accidents, 10 accelerate the 
funeral, and pettorm it between five and six 
inthe morning. The intelligence, however, 
could wot he kept entirely secret, and se- 
veral hundred versons attended at that 
unusual liour., Mr Richardson, who per- 
formed the service, had been one of his 
preachers almost thirty years. When he 
came to that part of the service, * Foras- 
Much as it hath j leased Almighty God to 
take unt Primself the soul of our dear bro- 
ther,’ his voice changed, and he substirut- 
ed the word father ; and the feeling with 
which he did this was such, that tie con- 
s'egation, who were shedding silent tears, 

© burst st once into loud weeping.” Vol. 
» ll. pp. 562, 563 
E 


With one more extract, in which 

Mr. Southey sums up his observa. 
tions on the character of Mr. Wes- 
ley, we shall conclude. 
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“Such was the life, and such the labours 
or John Wesley; a man of great views, 
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great energy, and great virtues. That he 
aw kened a zealous spirit, not only in bis 
own community, but in a church which 
needed something to quicken it, is acknow- 
ledged by the members of that church it- 
seif; that he encouraged enthusiasm and 
extravagance, let a ready ear to false and 
impossible relations, and spread supersti- 
tion as well as piety, would hardly be de- 
nied by the candid and judicious among 
his own people. In its immediate effects 
the powerful principle of religion, which 
he and his preachers diffused, has re- 
claimed many from a course of sin, has sup- 
ported many in poverty, sickness, and af- 
fliction, and has imparted to many a trium- 
phant joy in death. What Wesley says of 
the mivacles wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbé Paris, may fitly be applied here: 
‘In many of these instances, | see great 
superstition, as weil as strong faith: but 
God makes allowance for invincible igno- 
rance, and blesses the faith, notwithstand- 
ing the superstition? Concerning the 
general and remoter consequences of Me- 
thodism, op:nions will differ. They who 
consider the wide-spreading schism to 
which it has led, and who know that the 
welfare of the country is vitally connected 
with its church-establishment, may think 
that the evil overbaiances the good. But 
the good may endure, and the evil be only 
for a time. In every other sect there is an 
inherent spirit of hostility to the church of 
England, too often and too naturaliy con- 
nected with diseased political opinions, So 
it was in the beginning, and so it will con- 
tinue to be, as lh ng as those sects endure. 
But Methodism is free from this, the ex- 
travagancies which accompanied its growth 
are no longer encouraged, and will altu- 
gether be disccuntenanced, as their real na- 
ture is understood. This cannot be doubt- 
ed It is in the natural course of things 
that it should purify itself gradually from 
whatever is objectionable in its institutions 

Noris it bevond the bounds of reasonable 
hope, tha’ conforming itself to the original 
intention ofits founders, it may again draw 
towards the Establishment from which it 
has seceded, and deserve to be recognised 
as au auxiliary institution, its ministers be- 
ing analogous to the regulars, and its 
members to the ‘ertiaries and various con- 
fraternities of the Romish Church. The 
obstacles to this are surely not insupera- 
bie, p-rhaps not so difficult as they may 
appear. And were this effected, John Wes- 
ley would then be ranked, not only among 
the most remarkable and influential men 
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of his age, but among the great benefac- 
tors of his country and his kind.” Vol. II. 


pp. 563—565. 


And now, our readers wili natu- 
rally expect that we should not quit 
these important volumes without de- 
livering a Somewhat more decided 
and systematic opinion of them, than 
can perhaps be collected trom the 
observations casually dropped in our 
hasty analysis of the work. And, 
though our remarks must be abridg- 
ed, in consequence of our numerous 
extracts, and their partial anticipa- 
tion, we shall proceed to satisfy, as 
far as we are able, the expectations 
of such as may be disposed to listen 
to our judgment on the subject. 

In the first place, then, we think 
it will be conceded on all hands, that 
the work is executed with great abt- 
Jity. Acute observations, and speci- 
mens of fine writing, though marred 
by occasional carelessness, abound in 
every part of it. 

In the next place, we must ac- 
knowledge, with surprise and adm- 
ration, the spirit of laborious research 
which is visible in every part of the 
work. It is scarcely possible for 
such tardy readers as ourselves to 
conceive how Mr. Southey, in the 
midst of his other well-known occu- 
pations, should find leisure to thread 
the mazes of Methodism ; to read, 
consider, and compare all the works 
which he appears to have analyzed 
for the completion of this task. In- 
dustry such as this, especially in 
minds of a rapid and imaginative 
cast, is too rare not to win, as it 
deserves, our applause and grati- 
tude. 

Neither, we think, is it to be ques- 
tioned, that a strong effort to be can- 
did, to rise above prejudice, to escape 
from the spirit of a school in reli- 
gion, with which the author may now 
be intimately associated, discovers 
itself throughout the volumes. We 
think the work quite as moderate as 
we could fairly expect from a man in 
his circumstances, When we find 
him admitting, for instance, first, that 
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the Methcdists have, on the Whole 
done more good tian harm; aa 
secondly, that a part of the good ef. 
fected by them is the revival of zeal 
and devotion in the Ciurch of Eng. 
land; weask whether Warburton of 
Lavington, or the thousand puny 
warriors who have stolen 4 shaft 
from their quivers, have ever done 
the same justice to Methodism : 
whether they have not ordinarily 
treated it as a “ monstrum horrep. 
dum” without one redeeming virtye 
in ts character; and called on ys 
to pursue it, like some dragon in 
romance, the scourge and horror of 
the vicinage 

But whilst we claim for these yo. 
Jumes a larger measure of approba. 
tion than some excellent persons 
have been disposed to yield them, we 
have considerable complaints to urge 
against them. 

In the first place, the author ap. 
pears to us to be surprisingly incon- 
sistent with himself. Not a few per. 
sons whom we chance to have met, 
have passed the most contradictory 
judgments on Mr. Southey’s esti: 
mate of Methodism. Some consi- 
der him as its inveterate foe; some 
as half or quite a methodist himself 
Possibly, these antagonist critics on 
Mr. Southey’s book, have read only 
parts of it: and their opposite de- 
cisions have been determined by the 
complexion of the particular paris 
they happen to have read. He seems 
to differ from himself every ten pages. 
Here he breaks a lance with Job 
Wesley. In another place, he uses 
the same lance to assuil his enemies. 
In one page, nothing is too bad [or 
the father of Methodism ; in another, 
nothing too good. We can concelvé 
some luckless Wesleyan, who chanc: 
ed to be strongly impregnated with 
zeal for his master’s memory, pass! 
through the hot and cold stages ol 


fever half a dozen times in an hou) 


as he reads these volumes. !t mus 
however, be admitted, that the pec” 
liarities of Wesley’s own conduct al 
character render it difficult to pass’ 
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once a short and clear verdict upon 
him. A simple epithet will not de- 
scribe a mind made up, In some re- 
spects, of very diversified elements. 
But we conceive that Mr. Southey 
has not spoken with the decision he 
might; nor has he so guarded his 
mind against the passing Impression 
left by each particular event in the 
life of Wesley, as to come to a con- 
sistent and comprehensive judg- 
ment on the whole. He has reason- 
ed too much upon particulars, instead 
of allowing those particulars to con- 
duct him to some general conclu- 
sion. He has given a somewhat 
precipitate judgment upon each dis- 
tinct feature as it met his eye, instead 
of waiting to survey the whole 
face. 3 
Another great fault of the work, is 
the carelessness and indistinctness 
with which the author has sometimes 
expressed himself as to some of the 
great and fundamental points of the 
Christian religion. We cannot con- 
ceive Mr. Southey to have any 
doubts respecting the divinity of our 
Lord; or to be a disbeliever in dia. 
bolical agency; or to be disposed to 
deny the fundamental doctrines of 
human corruption, of conversion by 
the Holy Spirit, and of salvation by 
grace through faith in the blood ofa 
crucified Redeemer. These doc- 
trines are the elementary and indis- 
pensabie truths, not merely of Scrip- 
ture, but of ihe tormularies of that 
Church to which he professes, and 
We have no doubt feels, an ardent 
attachment. Why, then, should he 
leave himself open, in the smallest 
degree, to an imputaion of being in 
doubt as to any of these points ? 
Why, if he means to condemn only 
the abuse of a doctrine, does he not 
carelully distinguish the perversion 
from the thing perverted ¢ Why 
should he allow sceptics on these 
Subjects, even for a moment to shel- 
ter themselves or their opinions, 
under the broad shield of his authori- 
ty ? And yet so it is. We have 
heard his heterodoxv, even as to the 
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divinity and atonement of Christ, 
and the reality of spiritual influences, 
asserted again and again. Let Mr. 
Southey, therefore, remedy as spee- 
dily as may be this defect in his 
volumes. These are not times, if 
indeed such times could ever exist, 
in which it becomes the friends of 
orthodox religion to indulge in equi- 
vocal views and neutral statements. 
Never were the evidences of the 
Gospel more rudely assailed. And 
never did it demand more impera- 
lively the unequivocal support of 
those who profess to receive and 
value it. In such seasons “he that 
is not for us is against us.” Mr. 
Southey himself believes that one of 
the grand services which Methodism 
had rendered to the Church of Eng- 
land is, that it has revived its atten. 
tion to the great doctrines of the 
Reformation. And in this hypothe- 
sis we perfectly concur. Such is 
the benefit as to this point conferred 
by Methodism, that it cancels, in our 
eyes, many of its admitted faults. 
But then we ask of such men as Mr, 
Southey to give us the good without 
the evil. The great doctrines of the 
Reformation—such, for example, as 
those of the atonement, original sin, 
justification by faith, regeneration 
and sanctification by the Holy Spirit 
—are, we are well persuaded, the on- 
ly instruments which can give stabili- 
ty toa church, or holiness and happi- 
ness to individuals. And therefore, 
away with all hesitating and ambigu- 
ous declarations of these doctrines. 
Unveil them to a careless and half 
infidel world. Shew them Christi- 
anity surrounded by its proper attri- 
butes ; notin the meretricious garb 
of Popery ; not wrapped in the chills 
and fogs of Pelagianism ; not divest- 
ed of all that can shake the nerves 
of the guilty, quicken the courage of 
the timid, and attract the heart of 
the miserable, but in the high and 
holy form in which she won the 
affections of apostles, and martyrs, 
and the first fathers of our own 
church, and led them to the stake 
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joyful sufferers for that Saviour who 


lived and died for them.—One ot 
the evils of Methodism has been, 
that by associating its peculiar, and, 
as we think, erroneous views on 
some points with the doctrines of the 
Reformation, they have taught many 
to confound them—to repudiate the 
one for the sake of the other—to 
burn the book for the sake of the ap- 
pendix. Instantaneous conversion, 
Sensible impressions, necessary as- 
surance, with the whole trein of 
dreams and visions, and seml-mira- 
cles, and fits, and screamings, and 
bodily cures, were exclusively and 
specifically Methodistic—the proper 
weeds spniiging in the rank soil of 
religious excitation. It is not by 
these that Methodism is honoured. 
{t is not by these that her real con- 
verts are made. It was always the 
large poruen of evangelic:l truth 
which was mixed up with these, and 
which neutralized or d: stroyed their 
effect, that made its way to the con- 
science, and converied the man. I[t 
is by this that Methodism has bither- 
to achieved its many noble and ex- 
tensive conquests over irreligion and 
vice; and It ts by this alone that 
similar conquests can be ex:ended 
and perpetuated. 

The last charge, and it 1s a serious 
one, which we have to lring against 
Mr. Southey is, that he hes in va- 
rious passages treated the topics of 
religion with the most Inexcussble 
levity. He is aman of some wit; 
but he does not always exercise bis 
judgment to discern when wit ts out 
ol place. At least in these volumes, 
we must venture to Say, itis fre- 
quently misplaced ; and the religious 
mind is ofien deeply wounded by 
the offensive mode of its introduc- 
tion. We will notinsult Mr Southey 
by dwelling upon subjects so trite 
as the duty of approaching serious 
things in a serious spirit, of treating 
the infirmities of a good man with 
tenderness, and of not holding up 
the true servant of God as an object 
of derision to the profane and world- 





[ Noy, 


ly. He will himself feel the mi 
chief of any expressions tending : 
such consequences more powerfyl] 
than we can paint it. We Will there. 
fore forbear from any farther obser. 
vations on the subject, Only remark. 
ing that the more deeply any one js 
impressed with the supreme impor- 
tance of religious truth, and the 
more he has acquired of a devotional 
tuste, the less will he be disposed to 
employ or to relish such levities gg 
we have been grieved to remark in 
the pages of Mr. Southey, 

And now, atthe end of our ey. 
amination of these volumes, it may 
be asked, as we have often heard jt 
asked before, will the volumes of 
Mr Southey do good or harm? ‘fo 
this question we reply, That we 
hope more than we tear from them. 
Many of the extracts contained ip 
them, from different pious writers, 
are Calculated to arrest the attention, 
and to touch the conscience 3 and 
many of the histories of devout in- 
dividuals to affect the heart of his 
readers; and, if Mr. Southey has 
hot taught us all the lessons he 
might, or conveyed those lessons 
always in the most effective manner, 
he has yet taught us much, through 
which, under the Divine mercy, we 
may become wiser, better, and hap- 
pier. Muay such be the influence of 
these volumes on ail who read them! 
May all rise trom them resolved to 
emulate the zeal, without imitating 
the faults of John Wesley ! And to 
the members of our own church in 
particular, we would say, may they 
become as eminent and devoted 
Christians, and still sounder church- 
men! And since it can no longet 
be alleged to be necessary to over: 
leap the pale of the Establishment, 
either to find Christians or to make 
them, may they labour to be useful 
withou’ being irregular ; and to bene- 
fit to the utmost extent of their 
powers the community around them, 
without disturbing the unity of the 
church! 
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Hore Homiletice, or Discourses in 
the Form of Skeletons, ufion the 
whole Scrintures. Vol. VIL.—XI. 
By the Rev. C. Simeon, M. A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London. 1820. 


A cELEBRATED French wit, in some 
observations on preaching, expresses, 
in very lively terms, his astonish- 
ment that so many thousands should 
be paid in a Christian country to 
preach well, and after all should 
preach so badly. Now, admitung 
the fact, that there are few good 
preachers, his observation would 
merely teach us this, that there are 
many requisites to good preaching 
which money will not buy. Nor 
can the fact itself be altogether dis- 
puied; for preaching very rarely 
attains to any thing like the excel- 
lence of which it is capable. Let 
it be granted that the difficulties 
which the preacher has to encoun- 
ter are Considerable ; that his time 
is too much limited ; that he han- 
dies a much hackneyed subject; 
that he has to contend with the nu- 
merous aud obstinate prejudices of 
a fallen and corrupt nature; that 
his peculiar style of composition re- 
jects much of the art by which other 
orators prevail. Still, with all these 
concessions, we conceive that the 
great mass of preachers fall far, not 
merely below the possibilities of the 
pulpit, but below the standard of ex- 
cellence which may reasonably be 
proposed tothem. And our readers 


_ “ul perhaps not be dipleased at our 
» prelacing a short criticism on the 


remaining five volumes of Mr. Si- 
meon by a few observations, de- 
signed to develop some of those 
causes of this deficiency in the art 
of preaching, to which we think the 
Public attention has not been suffi- 
clen.ly directed. Mr. Simeon bas, 
however, already occupied so many 
ofour pages, that we feel it right 
Not to make too large demands, in 
conbexion with his volumes, on the 
Patience of our readers. 

Vlrist. Obsery. No. 227. 


Among the main causes of the in- 
feriority of sermons, we should be 
inclined to name the low sense too 
often entertained of their importance 
and efficacy.—It was the error of the 
days of the Puritans to exalt preach- 
ing on the ruins of the other duties 
of the sanctuary. Forms of prayer 
were altogether abolished, and the 
spirit of public prayer can scarcely 
be said to have lone survived them. 
At the restoration all sound loyalists 
seem to have pursued but one ob- 
ject; namely, a secession as far as 
possible from all the’ principles, 
tastes, and habits of Puritanism ; and 
accordingly it became the fashion, 
both of the court and the people, 
to depreciate preaching as cordially 
as their Round-head predecessors 
had exalted it. And this mode of 
thinking, in common with many 
others of the age immediately suc- 
ceeding Puritanism, has to a certain 
extent descended to our own times. 
—Preaching, except by a small body 
of individuais, is regarded as an in- 
strument of comparatively weak 
power in the control and direction of 
public opinion. Few would assent 
to the notion of Massillon, that if it 
is true, as has often been affirmed, 
that portents accompany and sig- 
nalize the birth of monarchs, on ac- 
count of their influence on the hap- 
piness of mankind, much more may 
they be expected, from the same 
cause, to signalize the birth of the 
ministers of religion. So far indeed 
are too many of our legislators and 
public men, from indulging any su- 
perstitious notions of this kind that 
to them it appears to be of little 
moment, either who preaches or 
what is preached. How rarely is the 
question asked, in the distribution of 
church patronage, “* What are the 
powers and habits of the candidate 
asa freacher ?” How many of the 
dignified clergy in this country 
scarcely ever preach at all; and 
when they find leisure to occupy 
the pulpit, how often is it obvious 
that the powerful enunciation of rc- 
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joyful sufferers for that Saviour who 


lived and died for them.—QOne of 


the evils of Methodism has been, 
that by associating its peculiar, and, 
as we think, erroneous views on 
some points with the doctrines of the 
Reformation, they have taught many 
to confound them—to repudiate the 
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ly. He will himself feel the my; 

chief of any expressions tending : 
such consequences more Powerfy]] 
than we can paintit. We Will there. 
fore forbear from any farther obser. 
vations on the subject, only remark. 
ing that the more deeply any one js 
impressed with the supreme impor- 
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Hore Homiletice, or Discourses in 
the Form of Skeletons, ufion the 
whole Scriptures. Vol. VITL—XI. 
By the Rev. C. Simeon, M. A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London. 1820. 


A cELEBRATED French wit, in some 
observations on preaching, expresses, 
in very lively terms, his astonish- 
ment that so many thousands should 
be paid in a Christian country to 
preach well, and after all should 
preach so badly. Now, admitung 
the fact, that there are few good 
preachers, his observation would 
merely teach us this, that there are 
many requisites to good preaching 
which money will not buy. Nor 
can the fact itself be altogether dis- 
puted; for preaching very rarely 
attains to any thing like the excel- 
lence of which it is capable. Let 
it be granted that the difficulues 
which the preacher has to encoun- 
ter are considerable ; that his time 
is too much limited ; that he han- 
dies a much hackneyed subject; 
that he has to contend with the nu- 
merous and obstinate prejudices of 
a fallen and corrupt nature; that 
his peculiar style of composition re- 
jects much of the art by which other 
orators prevail. Still, with all these 
concessions, we Conceive that the 
great mass of preachers fall far, not 
merely below the possibilities of the 
pulpit, but below the standard of ex- 
cellence which may reasonably be 
proposed tothem. And our readers 
will perhaps not be dipleased at our 
prefacing a short criticism on the 
remaining five volumes of Mr. Si- 


-meon by a few observations, de- 


signed to develop some of those 
causes of this deficiency in the art 


| of preaching, to which we think the 
Public attention has not been suffi- 


clen.ly directed. Mr. Simeon has, 
however, already occupied so many 
ofour pages, that we feel it right 
not to make too large demands, in 
coobexion with his volumes, on the 
Patience of our readers. 
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Among the main causes of the in- 
feriority of sermons, we should be 
inclined to name the low sense too 
often entertained of their importance 
and efficacy.—It was the error of the 
days of the Puritans to exalt preach- 
ing on the ruins of the other duties 
of the sanctuary. Forms of prayer 
were altogether abolished, and the 
spirit of public prayer can scarcely 
be said to have long survived them. 
At the restoration all sound loyalists 
seem to have pursued but one ob- 
ject; namely, a secession as far as 
possible from all the principles, 
tastes, and habits of Puritanism ; and 
accordingly it became the fashion, 
both of the court and the people, 
to depreciate preaching as cordially 
as their Round-head predecessors 
had exalted it. And this mode of 
thinking, in common with many 
others of the age immediately suc- 
ceeding Puritanism, has to a certain 
extent descended to our own times. 
—Preaching, except by a small body 
of individuais, is regarded as an in- 
strument of comparatively weak 
power In the control and direction of 
public opinion. Few would assent 
to the notion of Massillon, that if it 
is true, as has often been affirmed, 
that portents accompany and sig- 
nalize the birth of monarchs, on ac- 
count of their influence on the hap- 
piness of mankind, much more may 
they be expected, from the same 
cause, to signalize the birth of the 
ministers of religion. So far indeed 
are too many of our legislators and 
public men, from indulging any su- 
perstitious notions of this kind that 
to them it appears to be of little 
moment, either who preaches or 
whatis preached. How rarely is the 
question asked, in the distribution of 
church patronage, * What are the 
powers and habits of the candidate 
as a fireacher ?” How many of the 
dignified clergy in this country 
scarcely ever preach at all; and 
when they find leisure to occupy 
the pulpit, how often is it obvious 
that the powerful enunciation of rc. 
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Jigious truth is not one of the quali- 
fications for which they have been 
called to their high office! 

It is difficult, in considering this 
subject, not to be struck with the 
contrast which such low concep- 
tions, on the subject of preaching, 
exhibit to the opinions of antiquity, 
and of many distinguished indivi- 
duals of various ages and countries, 
Augustin, for instance, expressly 
says, ‘* The proper office of a bishop 
is to preach.” And says Gregory 
Nazianzen, “it is our chief function, 
mpwroy tay yuctepov. Indeed, it ap- 
pears from the sermons which are 
now their matn representative to the 
world, that Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Augustin, and most of the Christian 
fathers were preachers; and that 
this office, far from being left to the 
subordinate clergy, was carefully as- 
signed to the very highest. 

If we turn from the page of ge- 
neral history to that of our own 
church and country, we shall find 
with what anxiety, even inthe worst 
ages of Popery, this means of reli- 
gious instruction was regarded. In 
the age of Henry III. all parish 
priests were enjoined at a provincial 
synod to ‘instruct the people com- 
mitted to their charge, and nourish 
them with the food of God’s word ;”’ 
and those who neglect this duty are 
denominated by the synod, * dumb 
dogs.’’ It is also stated by Eras- 
mus, in his Ecclesiastes, that, im- 
pressed with the infinite importance 
of this instrument for the extension 
of the truth, Henry the Ejighth’s 
mother maintained a considerable 
body of preachers at her own ex- 
pense. Atthe Council of Trent, in 
like manner, the divines, however 
opposed on other points, agree in 
insisting upon the imperious duty of 
these public ministrations of the 
word of God. We need scarcely 
carry this history lower. None who 
are conversant with that admirable 
church history, whose last and most 
distinguished writer is now “ fallen 
asleep in Jesus,” can have forgotten 
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with what zeal the first reformers 
grasped this instrument in order to 
conduct the spiritual conflict wig, 
the powers and principalities Oppos. 
edtothem. The sermons of Luthe, 
may, in fact, be considered as amone 
the chief weapons of the Reforma. 
tion. It was not till he escaped from 
his solitude—till he exchanged his 
study for the pulpit—till he thunder. 
ed out his theses to the assembled 
multitudes at Wittemberg, that Pope. 
ry felt tbe power of the truths which 
had so often been vainly advocated 
in the massy volumes of Controversy 
 Flabet (says one of the early Chris. 
tians) enim nescio guid latentis 
energiz viva vox, et in aures dis. 
cipull de auctoris ore transfusa, 
fortius sonat.”” And the truth of this 
sentient has been exemplified 
in the history of all countries and 
times. 

These few samples of the lan. 
guage of other days, independenily 
of the decisive testimony of Scrip- 
ture to the same effect, may serve 
to shew that the depreciation of 
preaching, as an instrument of reli. 
gious and moral reform, is a heresy 
which at least has not to plead pre- 
scription in its favour; but, on the 
contrary, stands condemned by the 
voice of discerning and pious men of 
all classes and ages. Indeed, it is 
somewhat singular fact, that the 
avowed enemies of orthodox religion 
have almost always been found among 
the chief despisers and impugners 
of preaching. It is, for example, one 
of the maxims of the Racovian ® 
Socinian Catechism, that although 
preaching might have been neces 
sary for the conversion of the Gen: 
tiles, it is no longer necessary alte! 
the establishment of Christianity. 
And Hobbes, in his history of the 
civil wars, launches out into seveit 


invectives against the liberty grant Fr 
of haranguing 


ed to the clergy, 
the people without the state har 
ing any power to control them 
But, not to multiply such exam 
ples, it is sufficient to convintt 
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a Christian of the high value of this 
ordinance, that it 1s continually re- 
ferred to in Holy Writ, as one of the 
main instruments by which the ob- 
jects of the Gospel are to be accom- 
plished s——'' Tt hath pleased God, by 
the foolishness of preaching, to save 
them that believe.” What we wish 
to see in the ministers of religion, 1s 
‘hat sort of practical conviction of 
the efficacy of pulpit instruction 
which may lead them to buckle on 
their armour with holy confidence, 
assured that he who preaches faith- 
fully will, in the end, never preach 
in vain. 

Another cause of the low state of 
preaching is, in some instances, con- 
nected with that to which we have 
already referred: we mean, the ad- 
sence of labour in the composition of 
sermons.—=-lt is not likely that men 
should bestow much pains in shar- 
pening or polishing the weapon 
which they conceive is to be of no 
use to them ingwhe battle. And, in 
like manner, he who ascends the 
pulpit hopelessly and heartlessly, 
who expects his reasonings to fall, 
like the dart of Priam “ telum im- 
belle sine ictu’’ on the breast of the 
audience ; he, in short, who preaches 
without faith, is not likely to give the 
thought, the time, the mind, to bis 
sermons which are essential for any 
high achievements in this depart- 
ment of his labours. That a very 
culpable negligence as to this point 
prevails at the present moment we 
cannot doubt ; nor is this negligence 
confined to the more careless and 
worldly part of the clergy, but ex- 
tends where we should least expect 
and desire to see it—to some of the 
more zealous and spiritual ministers 
of religion. A distinguished writer 
and minister om the other side the 
Tweed, whose own sermons acted 
almost like an electric shock on the 
congregations of our metropolis, is 
rumoured to have complained heavily 
of a defect of industry and labour in 
the sermons of individuals amongst 
ourselves to whose general piety and 
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talents he bore the most honourable 
testimony. And we entirely concur 
with him. We discover in a multi- 
tude of pulpit addresses a dearth not 
only of learning and novelty, but of 
close reasoning, of apt illustration, 
and especially of real and profound 
scriptural knowledge, sufficient to 
account, in part, at least, for the in- 
difference with which sermons are 
often received. The pasture is too 
barren to suffer us to expect that the 
sheep should manifest any strong 
desire for it. But we must not be 
misunderstood. In complaining, 
among other things, of a want of 
novelty in sermons, it is not that we 
expect or wish from the ministers 
of the Gospel voyages of discovery 
in religion, or maps of the terra in- 
cognita of theology. Nor are we so 
absurd as to desire to have the fancy 
regaled with ingenious and _far- 
fetched speculations, images, reason- 
ings, or illustrations. But we do ex- 
pect the preacher not always to oc- 
cupy the same corner of the field of 
theology—not always to pursue the 
same line of march or maintain the 
same order of battle. We expect 
that measure of variety which will 
rebuke the presumption of those 
who, after bearing him for a few 
months, venture to predict from one 
half of a sentence what will infallibly 
constitute the other half—and in all 
instances confidently to anticipate 
the conclusion from the exordium of 
the discourse. The effect of this 
sameness and reiteration, of these 
spiritual infusions being aiways of 
the same form, colour, and substance, 
is almost necessarily to cast the mind 
into a deep sleep. In saying this we 
are fully aware of the necessity, €s- 
pecially in the case of the country 
poor, of not too rapidly changing the 
topics presented to them—of not, as 
it were, vaulting over them—of not 
attempting to convey that by a hint 
which ought to be unfolded in a 
patagraph, Repetition of a certain 
kind is necessary in pulpit oratory.— 
But then the preacher must not, in 
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virtue of this necessity, think him- 
self al liberty slways to present the 
same argument in the same form— 
to travel to the same point precisely 
by the same route. Whilst he may 
reasonably conclude that the under- 
standings of many are so dull, and 
their hearts so hard, as to need the 
truth to be pressed again and again 
upon their conscience, let him give 
diligence, at the same time, toexhibit 
the truth in all the variety of which 
it admits. Let him, whilst he ad- 
heres to the substance, in every pos- 
sible wav diversify the mode of pre- 
senting it. It is, we admit, a strong 
temptation to a man, originally of a 
sanvuine and eager temperament, 
who finds sermon after sermon falling 
(as he deems) ineffectually on the 
ear of his audience—the well dispos- 


ed part of them pleased with any ar- 


gument, and the prejudiced with 
~“nonc—to say to himself, “ Any thing 
will clo.”’ And such, we fear, is the 
weekly opiate which many a preacher 
administers to his own conscience, 
especially when he has for years 
preached to the same congregation. 
But this temptation is to be reso- 
lutely resisted. Why are the can- 
didates for usefulness to be so much 
more easily disheartened than the 
candidates for fame? The Georgics 
cost their author the labour of seven 
years; and were, theretore, forced 
from his not unproductive mind at 
the rate of about a line a day.* The 
labours of the pulpit neither require 
nor adtnit of such a protracted pro- 
cess. But they demand and admit 
of much more patience, caution, 
study, toil, than are usually devoted 


* The Editor of Massillon’s Lent Sermons 
speaks of it as ‘une facilné qui tient du 
prodige” that they were generally compos- 
ed each in fo ov twelve days. He adds, 
* Combien de gens méme du métier trou- 
veroient que ce tems suffiroit a peine pour 
en former et pour en bien diriger le plan !” 
What would he have said to those who 
think nothing of * letting off” halfa dozen 
each week ? 
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tothem. Let the ministers of the 
Gospel expect, under the Divine 
blessing, larger results from their 
sermons. Letthem not be faithless 
but believing! Let them throw “oe 
from them every suggestion which 
may minister to the natural and upj. 
versal sloth ofournature, Ler them 
regard their sermons as they would 
ihe wand of the prophet—designeg 
to draw the waters of contrition from 
the stony heart. Let them believe 
that God intends to accomplish much 
by them, and anxiously labour to fit 
themselves for their high purpose 
and destination, 

Many pious individuals who admit 
the efficacy of sermons, are betraved 
into carelessness of pulpit prepara- 
tion by certain other erroneous con- 
ceptions. 

Some, for example, conceive that 
as all success depends upon the grace 
of God, any thing like dadorious pre. 
furation for the pulpit, is a disharage- 
ment of that grace. This, however, 
is amanifestand most injurious error. 
It can be no disparagement of the 
authority and goodness of God to do 
that which he directs us todo, And 
he evidently expects assiduity at the 
hands of all his labourers. If, indeed, 
itis the willof God that nothing but 
a crude and meagre picture of truth 
should be exhibited, why do the 
Scriptures themselves teem with ex- 
amples of the strongest reasoning, 
the most striking Imagery, and the 
most splendid eloquence ? Logic and 
rhetoric are evidently two of the in- 
struments by which it pleases God 
himself to work; and which, there- 
fore, ought to be employed by bis 
creatures. Some, indeed, may quote 
against these positions the prayer of 
Augustin “a logica libera nos.” But 
St. Augustin could mean only the 
logic of sophists, or of philosophers 
so called. For otherwise his prayer 
would be a sentence of condemna- 
tion on his own strong reasonings 
and splendid composition. The 
truth indeed is, that he and most 
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succeeded the apostolic age, do them- 
selves levy large contributions on 
learning and eloquence in aid of rell- 
sion, Let our readers, for instance, 
~onsider the work of Augustin against 
Cresconeus; or let them read the 
works of Clemens Alexandrinus ; 
and they will entertain no doubt 
whether the earliest friends to reli- 
gion were among the stanchest 
friendsto human industry and learn- 
ing. 
Another erroneous conception of 
certain pious individuals is, that the 
simplicity of religious truth abhors all 
ornament, and that, therefore, it 
should be carefully excluded from 
the pulpit. 
appeal to Scripture.—Lord Chatham 
and Mr, Burke are said to have con- 
tinually delved in Scripture as in an 
unfathomable mine of all the wealth 
of oratory. Nor, independent of 
scriptural example, can we doubt 
and expediency of 
' clothing the lessons of religion with 


« all the beauty and grace with which 


_ acultivated imagination or extensive 
reading supplies the religious in- 
' structer. Religion, indeed, abhors 
false and meretricious ornament. It 
also demands a greater chasteness 
and simplicity than perhapsany other 
subject. But it might as well be 
_ affirmed, in spite of the highly deco- 
| ‘tated temple of the Jews, constructed 
_ by the express direction of the Al- 
Mighty, that every edifice of reli- 
gion Should be formed of stones 
‘rough from: the quarry, as that good 
| “taste, strong reasoning, and the pow- 
| rs of the imagination, ought not to 
Jlend their aid to fix and quicken the 
sluggish attention of a Christian au- 
| Wience, 
j i But we must hasten to bring this 
bs Prefatory discussion to a conclusion. 
overs is, therefore, only a single ad- 
_ “ltlonal defect in sermon writers to 
| Which we will now call the attention 
four readers—and this is their too 


: Fommon ignorance in that depart- 
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But here, again, we may: 
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ment ofscience ordinarily termed me- 
taphysical. By metaphysics we mean 
only the science of the mind ; or, in 
simpler terms, a knowledge of the 
springs of humanaction. Andas on 
the one hand we conceive that no 
science Can be of more importance 
to the preacher, so we are apt to 
think that no science is more com- 
monly neglected. It is, indeed, abun- 
dantly sufficient to seal the condem- 
nation of the best argument with many 
persons, that ‘‘it is metaphysical.’’ 
And hence, it arises, on the one band, 
that the class of men who. by their 
continual professional scrutiny of the 
minds of others might be expected 
to throw most light Upon this depart- 
ment of science, are very smaji con- 
tributors to it; and on tie other, 
thatifany of them are anxiwus for 
that species of meiaphysic:l know- 
ledge more immediately bearing on 
their profession, they know wot 
where to seek it. The fruits of all 
this in theology are much of the 
same kind as if military men were to 
forswear the subject of military tac- 
tics, and physicians that of medicine. 
It is, indeed, difficult to conceive to 
what an amount the usefulness of 
sermons Is impaired by ignorance of 
the human mind. We apprehend 
that nothing in Scripture itself is 
more apt to touch and affect the heart 
than what has been’ termed, its 
“ power of divination ;”* or, in other 
words, that perspicacity by which it 
exhibits what is in the heart of the 
hearer, and reveals the man to him- 
self. And an intimate acquaintance 
with the powers, habits, and work- 
ings of the mind, would, to a certain 
extent, supply the preacher with a 
talisman of the same kind. We 
should stand before him convicted, 
rebuked, and condemned ; and often, 
under the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit, who delights to work by rational 
means on rational creatures, should 
be led to exclaim, that ** God was with 
him of a truth.’’ 


It would have been necessary 
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for us, whatever other defects in 
preachers we had left unnoticed, to 
have called the attention of our rea- 
ders to the want of order, arrange- 
ment, and division, which has for 
so long a period prevailed in the ser- 
mons of English divines, and still 
prevails to a considerable extent ; 
but the author of the valuable vo- 
Jumes before us has so fairly appro- 
priated this subject to himself, and, 
with the assistance of Mr, Claude, has 
so developed the nature of the dis- 
ease, and displayed its remedies, that 
we are fully content to leave the pa- 
tlents in his hands. 

The present five volumes of Mr. 
Simeon conclude the series on 
the whole Scriptures which he has 
recently given to the world, and car- 
ry the Biblical student trom the be- 
5 
the Revelations. We have not much 
to add in the way of general criticism 


to the remarks offered on the six 
volumes on the Qid Testament 
which we previously examined. 


We discover in them the same clear- 
ness, the same power in the deve- 
lopment and arrangement of an ar. 
gument—the same aptness to seize 
on the main points of his subject, 
and to render other points subor- 
dinate to it—the same fidelity to the 
spirit of Scripture—the same inde- 
pendence of human system, and the 
same honest wish to consult and 
to follow the revealed will of God. 
With all these excellencies in com- 
mon with the preceding volumes, it 
appears to us, that this part of the 
workis liable to fewer objections 
than that already examined. The 
ereat blemish in the earlier volumes 
was the occasional, though rare, in- 
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religious ceremonial of the Jews, 
the undertaking involved much diff. 
culty. Though designed primarily 
for the Jews, the author treats the 
whole of them as susceptible of a 
wider and more general interpreta. 
tion, And this hypothesis is unques. 
tionably just. But in assigning this 
more general meaning he appears tp 
us occasionally to see more than js 
meant, and occasionally to elaborate 
an analogy ora resemblance fy 
which we think he is quite as much 
indebted to his own ingenuity ag t 
the text. But even the volumes o 
the Olid Testament are but rarely, 
and the present volumes are scarce. 
ly ever, liable to this objection. We 
will not say, that there are nota fey 
points of interpretation on which we 
might be tempted to differ from him, 
even in the New Testament; yet in 
these Cases we should sometimes 
hesitate to affirm with any confidence 
thathe is wrong. There is in all 
parts of his work an obvious wish to 
be right; a familiar acquaintance 
with the Scripture, and with the 
sound canons of scriptural interpre: 
tation ; a power of Juminously con- 
veying to others what he sees ani 
knows himself ; an anxious desirew 
glorify God, to exalt the Saviour 

and to humble and save the sinner 
Ifa man wishes to convince himsel 

of the general ability with which the 

division and arrangement of the sub 

jects are executed, let him shut the 

volame, takethe same texts, and"! 

hisown hand upon the constructio 

of a skeleton of the same kind, a 

he will probably find reason to # 

knowledge that the author possess 

at least this title to present two thol 

sand of these sketches to the publié 

that it would not be easy for mél 
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to convince us of the fitness: of the 
work for that purpose. The ser- 
mons, as they stand, are short, 
clear, Spiritual, and forcible ; four 
qualities ofrare Occurrence in the 
samme discourses and admirably fitting 
them for domestic use. 

It has occurred to us, In the peru- 
sal of these last five volumes, that 
there is another use to which they 
might be turned with advantage. 
One of the grand objects, in the edu- 
cation of youth, isto Instruct them 
in the habit of analysis and arrange- 
ment, in the investigation of subjects 
presented to them. To this object 
many works have been dedicated. 
But the formal rules of composition 
supplied to them in these works are 


inadequate tothe purpose for which’ 


theyaredesigned. A boy constructs, 
according to rule, his exordium, his 
discussion, and conclusion; steals, 
according to rule also, a simile ora 
contrast ; dexterously slips ina quota- 
tion or two, which have, as it may hap- 
pen, something or nothing to do with 
the subject ; and thus confidently pre- 
sents the literary patchwork as a 
theme which, because according to 
pattern, is above all reproach. In the 
mean time, perhaps, scarcely any 
degree of thought has been bestowed 
uponit; andthe habit which itis the 
main object of compositions of this 
kind to cultivate,that of investigation, 
has not been exercised. Without, 
however, abandoning altogether this 
species of composition, which has its 
uses, we would earnestly recom- 
mend the instructers of the young to 
lead their pupils gradually to the con- 
struction of arguments on the plan 
of Mr. Simeon—to give them a the- 
sis On which to frame a skeleton—to 
compare their analysis, or skeleton, 
with that of this experienced com- 
poser, and to point out the inferiori- 
ty In their juvenile essays which they 
will be sure to discover. We remem- 
ber a statement in the life of Le Sage, 
that, having been Iced by the short- 
hess of his memory to look out for 
‘some more productive quality in his 
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own mind, after trying various means 
of acquiring and retaining know- 
ledge, he tound none so beneficial as 
that of reducing every subject to a 
clear and short analysis Or System, 
drawing it out upon paper, deposit- 
ing it in a pigeon-hoile of his bureau, 
and at given intervals looking over 
the various digests so prepared. At 
his death, it is said, many hundreds 
of such digests were found in the 
secret drawers of his cabinet. The 
plan ‘we are now recommending is 
something analogous to that of this 
celebrated writer; and we are con- 
vinced thet it would tend to create 
early and fixed habits of clear and 
close thinking. Of course, it is not 
Our intention to confine a young 
pupil to such topics as those discus- 
sedin Mr. Simeon’s yolumes. But 
both master and puptis may learn 
much in the early stages of such an 
enterprise, from Unis veteran tacti- 
Cian; and may alierwards proceed 
to draw out their own lines of ap- 
proach, circumvallation, and attack 
upon those other positions in the re- 
gion of thought and literature which 
they may most wish to occupy. 

But our readers, especially such 
of them as may be unable, from the 
extent of this work, to possess them- 
selves of it, must by this time be de- 
sirous of seeing a little less from our 
own pen, and something more from 
Mr. Simeon’s. Itis, however, im- 
possible for us, having before noticed 
the early volumes of the work, to 
allow much room for quotation. 
Enough, however, shall, if possible, 
be given to afford a specimen of the 
authors manner. 

We will begin by naming a few 
sermons that will wellreward any at- 
tention our readers may choose to be- 
stowonthem. Such is Sermon 893, 
on the doctrine of Expediency, illus- 
trated by the case of St. Paul; 817, 
on the importance of the doctrine of 
the Divinity of Christ ; and 816, on 
the proper use of the Cualvinistic 
points—a sermon breathing in gene- 
rai the spirit of those Calvinists who 
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framed the Articles of the Church the‘ concision;’ because all their Way of 


. : ; iety consisted in a zeal for th 
[Eneland ; though asserting, as we Plt . € cuttin 
apes; ee 5 the flesh. Against such persons he . 


conceive, the doctrine of final perse- enjoins us to “beware ;? and then contra 
verance in more explicit language with theirs the character of the <i 
than is found in their mouths.—Vol. Christian. a 


IX. contains maby very important er 
discourses. Let our readers take, There are three discriminating points 
ma eae which distinguish the circumcision, or the 

for example, 909, on justification by true Christian, from all who are Chiisti 
faith—-a sermon in which that vital only in name and profession. - 
doctrine is stated with much precis- 
sion and force and 955, on the na- 
ture ofevangelical religion. Inthis  ,, Dany suver bow thal iebethiiectu 
volume, aiso, occur several sermons, g¢ all, What they are, they themseives 
from 964 to 967, Inclusive, which shall judge. Others observe the form of 
certainly deserve to be ranked among prayer both in public and in private; but | 
the best productions of the author. their — are not engaged : nor is there | 
We regret that our limits will not #"” difference in their frame, whether they . | 
( 
( 


thrice ‘ 


‘I. They worship God in the Spirit, 


confess their sins, or ask for blessings, op 
pernul us toextract from them. acknowledge benefits received. All thei 

In sermon 1016, we find a mode- services are without life, and without deyo. 
rate and judicious statement of the tion. The true Christian, on the contrary, 


doctrines of Calvinism ; in sermon though not always in the same frame, 
‘ worships God in the Spirit ;? that is, not 


1146, a v aiuable explanation of the only with the inmost affections of his soul, 
doctrine of “ justification by works 5” put through the direction and assistance of 
and in 1/68, a specimen of the au- the Holy Ghost. If we could see him in 
thor’s minute attention to practical his closet before God, we should oftenbe. I 
ce hold him bathed in tears, and with hands 
subjects. ack tial “lig s f 
eeee 7 fF the 2ndeyes li ted up to heaven, imploring 
We will now extract one o mercy at the hands of God. His thanks. 
sketches, taken not absolutely atran-  pivings, too, are not an unmeaning com. 
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dom; but ‘selected partly from its pliment, but a heartfelt acknowledg- : 
excellence, and partly because, from gr. suited my Fo eg to ye pa t 
; be he re has received. e* pours out his sou 
being among the ewortest, + ee before Gd,’ and pe th himself to lay : 
sulted to the capacities of our work. old on God,’ and says, like Jacob, ‘I will ; 
[t is numbered 1045. not let thee go, except thou bless me’ { 
Let us examine to which of these classes Q 
‘The true Christian delineated. we belong—and we may know infallibly FP x 
me what is our state before God. ¢ 
ny ‘6 Phil, iu. S.—We are the circumcision, ' er ; s 
a ee who worship God in the Spirit, and rejoice tin Ii. They rejoice in Christ Jesus. = 
“hee | Christ Fesus, ang have no confidence in the a 
nay flesh. ‘* The world have their joys,such asthey & _ ° 
4 beer, are,arising from the things of time and sense. > te 
i ‘* It is much to be lamented thatthe na- gone know no happiness but in lewdness rn 
thd ture of geiuine Christianity is but little and intemperance. Others, moving either r 
Taye understood, — An assent to the fundamen- jn a continual round of fashionable amuse- e 
m fc tal articles of our faith, and a conformity to ments, or in the pursuit of wealth or ho- v 
aD Lie cer‘ain rites and ceremonies, are thought pour, find all their pleasure in the lust of ¢ 
ie a sufficient grounds for concluding ourselves «he flesh. the lust of the eye, and the pride r 
Hong real Christians, notwithstanding we are oftife Others more rationally seek theit a 
Hes plainly warned by God himself, that reli- happiness inthe acquisition of knowledge. 5 
geal gion does not consist in these things. Per- While others seem contented to move, like JF > b 
Ab ie sons may be, and often are, very zealous 4 forse in a mill, in the same round of sil- JR 7 it 
Pim.” advocates for the externals of religion, Jy occupation, without aiming at any thing JR” it 
hath, while they are altogether destitute of i'8 further than an exemption from trouble, Hv 
i life and power. Such were those whom and an easy passage through life. >) as 
St. Paul calls, not the si:ecp of Christ, but ' , h 
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sessed by others, as far as they raf sap 
+o God, and profitable to dis soul, eri 
of a far higher nature. He has felt - 
need of mercy, and has found mercy throug : 
Christ Jesus. Hence the very name 0 
+ Jesus is precious to him =’ and the richest 
ratification he can possibly enjoy, is 
contemplate the glory and excellency o 
his Beloved. He does not indeed always 
feelthe same delight in the Saviour, but 
his richest consolations and sublimest joys 
arise from this source ; insomuch that all 
the pleasures of sense are nouning in his 
eyes, in comparison of one hour’s fellow- 
ship with the Son of God. lindeed, he 
would not wish to be bappy, when he is at 
adistance from his Lord: in such a state 
he would consider happmess rather a curse 
thana blessing. But in whatever state he 
be with respect to temporal things, a sight 
of his adorable Saviour will render bim 


completely happy... 


“ Here agair let us inquire into our own. 


experience. We need no surer test of our 
state than that before us. Let us examime 
ourselves with care, and ‘ the Lord give us 
understanding in all things !” 


“III. They have no confidence in the 
flesh. 


“The ungodly world, if in prosperity, 
‘make gold their confidence,’ and ‘ trust 
in their uncertain riches.’ If, on the other 
hand, they be in adversity, they look no 
higher than to their own exertions, or than 
to their earthly friends, to deliver them. 
The same creature-confidence pervades all 
their spiritual concerns: they ‘lean alto- 
gether on an arm of flesh,” and trust in 
their own goodness or repentance to re- 
commend them to God, and their own 
strength and resolution to fulfil his will. 


“ The true Christian is the very reverse 
ofthis. We say not that be has no bias 
towards these evils, for his o!d nature still 
remains within him: but his views with 
respect to these things are altogether alter- 
ed; and though he neglects not any means 
which are proper to be used, he trusts in 
God only to maintain his prosperity, or to 
restore it when he has been pleased to 
afflict him with any calamity. With re- 
spect to his soul, also, he has no hope 
butin Ged. To the free mercy of God, 
in Christ Jesus, he trusts for every bless- 
ing. In the atoning sacrifice and pre- 
vailing intercession of Jesus he confides, 
as the ground of his acceptance with 
his reconciled God. On the all-power- 
ful grace of Christ he relies, as that 
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which alone can enable him to subdue 
his enemies, and to serve his God. Feel- 
ing that he is in himself ignorant, guil- 
ty, polluted, and enslaved, he renounces all 
self-confidence, and makes Jesus his wis- 
dom, his righteousness, his sanctification 
and redemption. 


*¢ Surely there can be no difficulty in as- 
certaining our proper eharacter, if only we 
will make this point alsoa matter of serious 
self-examination. 


‘© Address. 


‘* 1. Those who, according to these dis- 
tinctions, must be considered as devoid of 
real Christianity. 


** Remember who it is that cuts you off 
from the number of true Christians It is 
not man, but God, even that Ged who will 
judge you in the last day, according to his 
word. O continue not in sucha state! but 
seek that circumcision of the heart which, 
though condemned by men, shall ultimately 
have praise of God. 


‘©2 Those who have reason, from the 
foregoing remarks, to hope that they are 
Christians indeed. 


‘* What reason have you to bless God for 
the mercies which have been vouchsafed to 
you! But remember, it is not by past ex. 
perience merely you are to judge, but by 
the continued habit of your mind. Rest 
not satisfied with any thing you have 
known; lest you ‘ beginin the Spirit, and 
end in the flesh.” The text does not cha- 
racterize the Christian by what he has 
done, but by what he does; and therefore 
‘ press forward, forgetting what is behind, 
and reaching forth unto what is before ? 
and ‘as you have received how to walk 
and please God,’ so endeavour to abound 
more and more.” Vol. X. Sermon 1043. 


Sermons 1048 and 1059, in the 
same volume, are truly valuable ; but 
we cannot insert them. In enume- 
rating the foregoing, we beg our 
readers to believe that we have not 
been, as it were, taking off the cream 
of the volumes. They really abound 
in discourses to the full as good as 
those we have mentioned. But we 
have no space for further extracts. 
Nor have we either space or dispo- 
sition for producing some of those 
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skeletons which might possibly a lit- of theologians in all ages of th . 
the tend to scare any of our readers church,that they have set themsely : - 
from the examination of the rest. rather to inquire what they aidan 5 © 
In some, wecertainly think the state- the Bible ought to have said, i vm 
ments of the author a little too pun- what it actually does say ; rather to | “ 
gentand unmeasured. And inothers, arraign Scripture at the bar of 4 hu. Sa 
we conceive that his unchanging man tribunal, than to try their opi. | zo 
mode of arrangement, under two or nions at the bar of Scripture. And ME dis 
three heads, tends to the excision or the temptations to this offence are the 
neglect of some of the valuable parts Considerable. The taste for system tut 
of the text. Lhe author, indeed, the disposition to dogmatize, the fear itse 
throws hisnet very widely ; butitis of reproach on the score of inaccura- : wil 
impossible for him to catch all, cy and inconsistency, the love of 7 suc 
where all was not meant to be com. party—all prompt usto marchunder MB the 
prehended in one leading idea. We some petty and peculiar flag, rather ( 
shouid, on such occasions, be glad than take the field under the broad cou 
to see him a little relax his rules of banner of scriptural truth. We cap. tior 
division ; and, like a good general, not, therefore, but consider the pub- exc 
where bis army cannot march inline, lic as standing deeply indebted to volt 
to allow them to move in file, or in Mr. Simeon for his anxious and con- lyr 
a still more desultory form. The sistent maintenance and illustration self 
spirit of the Apostles is often too of this important principle. Asthe [BE whe 
free to submit to the rules of the pretaces to this and iis former work FR do 
orderly book of Mr. Claude and his exhibit the clearest statement and J pyis 
intelligent disciple. defence of it, so we may Confidently J Sir 


In concluding our observations on say that it is no where betterexem. MF mu! 
these volumes, we will once more plified than in his own sermons, yet 
call the attention of our readers to There is, however, one additional J thes 


what may be considered as the fun- point connected with this subject,on MF the 
damental principle of Scriptural ine which we should have been glad if J sitio 
terpretation on which they are con- the author had entered ; and thatis, J becc 
structed. the possible aduses of his own great min: 
That principle is briefly this: Te principle. One such abuse we have JF are, 
give to every portion of Scripturethe noticed in our Review of the first J logy 
sense which the author believes to series of these volumes; namely, MH Cave 
accord with the intention of the wri- that of not interpreting any particu: JF orp 
ter; to give this sense, without any lar expression in Scripture according cal s 
of the limitations suggested by a to the analogy of faith supplied us MF kind 
merely human system of theology ; by other passages of Scripture—A JF) calle 
and to employ other passages of Holy second abuse, we conceive, is this; JB stud 
Writ,so as to settle or limit the mean- the frequent and elaborate discussion J then 
of the passage before him, but not of those topics or expressions of JF pitia 
thereby to weaken its fulness and Scripture, which the analogy of faith JP ther 
force. does not assist us to interpret at all.— | skelt 
In this principle of interpretation, And a third ebuse, perhaps, is that of | itma 
we cordially concur ; and we conceive pushing our inquiries into particulas J of M 
that the more universally and care- doctrines,undeniably taught in Scrip- FF ble t 
fully it is adopted and acted upon, the ture, beyond the limits to which ly as 
more will the ark of the church be Scripture conducts us. Jt is nota @  cienc 
preserved from the shallows and sufficient reason for the minute and F supp 
breakers of religious controversy, extended discussion of any given sud’ JB Warn 
and carried out into the great broad ject in Scripture, that the elemens BH serm 
depths of eternal truth. It has, in- of this subject are to be found 10 a flesh 


deed, been one of the capital offences the Sacred Volume. It may be ve"! 
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difficult, not to say impossible, for us 
to exnibit the subject in the same 
simple, abstract, and elemental form 
sn which we find it. W hatever may 
be our wish, we are almost sure to 
present It through a medium of our 
own, which, like a tinted glass, will 
discolour, though it may not distort 
the object. All this, however, consti- 
tutes no Objection to the principle 
itself; and no man would be more 
willing, or able, to surround it with 
such barriers and restrictions, than 
the author of these volumes. 

On only one more topic have we 
courage to demand the further atten- 
tion of our readers. Our single and 
exclusive fear with regard to these 
volumes is, that they may dangerous- 
ly minister to the indolence of this 
self-indulgent age. Although he 
who borrows from Mr. Simeon must 
do more for himself than such co. 
pyists of other men’s discourses as 
Sir Roger De Coverly wished to be 
multiplied in the Churchof England ; 
yet he who Aadicually draws from 
these streams, instead of repairing to 
the fountain head of original compo- 
sition, is unlikely, we Conceive, to 
become a great, or even a very useful 
minister. Assistances of this kind 
arey after all, the easy chairs of theo- 
logy; and a machine from Merlin’s 
Cave is not a more certain originator 
or perpetuator of gout in the physi- 
cal system, than an apparatus of this 
kind of vacuity and helplessness, if 
called into habitual operation, in the 
study of the young divine. Nor let 
the novice in theology attempt to pro- 
Pltiate a murmuring conscience, by 
the notion that his own scheme or 
skeleton will, let his labour be what 
itmay, be far less complete than that 
of Mr. Simeon. It is highly proba- 
ble that he judges of himself correct- 


ly as to this point ; but then his defi- 


clences in art will be more than 
supplied by the suggestions of a mind 
warmed by the topic before him. A 
sermon needs not merely bones but 
‘esh 5 not merely flesh, but the vis 
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vivax—the active principle~—the 
breath of life. And that discourse 
will almost uniformly discover more 
of this spirit, which is conceived and 
nursed in the bosom of the writer. 
Almost every great writer in meta- 
physics, poetry, philosophy,and prac- 
tical theology, has become great by 
the delineation of the workings of his 
own mind. Without thus introvert- 
ing the eye, he will, whatever may 
be his skiil as an author, either ex- 
ceed nature or fall below it; will 
speak to the understanding rather 
than the heart ; will give us rather 
the empty flourish of the instrument, 
than the tones and melodies which 
awaken all the sympathies of the 
soul—which touch the hidden strings 
of contrition, and love, and zeal, and 
tenderness—which carry us out of 
ourselves, and place us at the mercy 
of the individual thus acting upon 
us. Nature has a language, like that 
ascribed to the heavenly bodies, uni- 
versally intelligible. Heart answers 
to heart; conscience to conscience. 
The very imperfections of the prea- 
cher, if he evidently gives us his 
best—his all—the discoveries made 
in his own soul—the argument sug- 
gested by a heart in earnest, may 
move the mind to attention and inte- 
rest. Sincerity is received in lieu 
of talent; and we value the sermon 
because we love or respect the man. 
So strong is our apprehension, there- 
fore, lest the admirable skeletons in 
these volumes should reduce our 
younger clergy into mere copyists, 
or something akin to it, that we would 
earnestly recommend them scrupa- 
lously to construct one sermon in the 
week out of materials supplied by 
general reading, by invention, or by 
original thought; and would further 
counsel] them, in borrowing from Mr. 
Simeon, rather to consult his sketch 
than to copy it. Tet them be con- 
tent with small things, at their own 
expense, rather than aim at high 
ones at the expense of others. Let 
them be free to own to what extent 
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they are indebted to the assistance 
of another, remembering that noth- 
ing is more difficult to overcome 
than the disreputation of strutting 
disingenuously in borrowed plumes. 
We ourselves have heard sermons 
obviously suggested by the sketches 
of the author before us; but so mo- 
dified by the labours of thought, and 
feeling, and conscience, as to become 
strictly the address of the speaker. 
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This is as it should be. The raw 
material may be that of others ; the 
manufactured article should be our 
own. Of this raw material, this sta. 
ple commodity of theology, no man 
has laid up larger stores in the pub- 
lic wareroom than the able and pious 
author of these volumes; and we 
earnestly pray that it may please 
God to bless and prosper his impor. 
tant labours. 


SS 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&c. &e. 


- GREAT BRITAIN. 


PREPARING for publication :—The Works 
of Arminius, now first translated into Eug- 
lish, with his Life ;—Vindicie Hebraic, 
occasioned by the Strictures and Innova- 
tions of Mr. Bellamy, by H. Hurwitz ;— 
The Correspondence of Charles, Duke of 
Shrewsbury, by Archd.*con Coxe; The 
Works of Sir R. Blackmore, now first col- 
lected, with his Life, by Mr. Chalmers, 10 
vols;—A Classical Tour in Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy, by P.E Laurent ;—The 
Beautics of Mozart, Haydn, Handel, &c. 
adapted to Psalms and Hymns ;—Genesis 
and Daniel defended against Count Volney 
and Dr. Francis, &c. by J. Overton. 


In the press :—The Universe, a Poem, by 
the Rev.R. Marturm ;—Tour in the United 
States, by W. T. Harris ;—Family Cyclo- 
pedia, by J. Jennings. 


By an act passed this session, sentence 
of whipping is not to be awarded on female 
offenders ; but instead of it imprisonment, 
or solitary confinement. 


Another act just passed provides a sum- 
mary mode of obtaining satisfaction for 
damages done to buildings, fences, land, 
crops, or any other kind of property. The 
offender being taken before a justice of the 
peace, any time within four months, and 
the offence proved, he shall forfeit to the 
party aggrieved, such a sum, not exceed- 
ing 5/. as shall appear to the justice a rea- 
sonable compensation for the injury, Of- 


fenders may be taken instanter, withoyt 
warrant. Appeal is allowed tothe quarter 
sessions. 


Captain Parry has arrived in London, 
with intelligence of considerable interest, 
from our Ships of Discovery in the North, 
They have succeeded in exploring a pas. 
sage through Lancaster’s Sound, into the 
Polar Sea, and have penetrated as far as 
longitude 115 deg. W. between the paral. 
lels of 74 and 75 deg. north latitude. In 
this space twelve islands have been disco. 
vered, and named the Islands of New 
Georgia, in honour of his majesty. The 
expedition wintered in a harbvur on the 
south side of the largest of these islands. 
The darkness was such, that at noon they 
could scarcely see the letters of a book 
printed with large types. During the pre- 
valence of the winds the thermometer fell to 
574 deg. below zero, at which periods they 
could not venture into the open air; but 
when the winds subsided, they found the 
air quite supportable, and amused them- 
selves in shooting partridges and ptarmi- 
gan. Captain Parry met with no inhabi- 
tants; but he frequently saw deserted huts 
on the shore. The Magnetic Pole ap- 
peared to be about 100 deg. of west longi- 
tude. The conductors of the expedition 
have no doubt but that there exists a pas- 
sage to the Icy Cape, which might be 
penetrated during the month of August, 
by keeping close to the shore, the powerful 
radiation of which partially melts the ce; 
but the passage, even if penetrated, 8 
not likely to serve any commercial pur 
pose. 
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SPAIN. 


The new order of things in Spain has 
‘ven rise to a most rapid and extraordina- 
undity in journals and other periodi- 
cal works. Instead of a few scattered 
ublications, occupied chiefly witb eccle- 
siastical annunciations, processions, and a 
meagre price current, Madrid alone now 
roduces nearly thirty pertodical political 
papers, independently of which the press 
teems with answers, apologies, and expla- 
nations on political topics; and with shoals 
of sermons, essays, and commentaries on 
the constitulion, There is, indeed, a cen- 
sor of the press appointed ; but, at pre- 
sent, the office is extremely indulgent. 
The principal country towns also have 


their journals. 


ry fec 


RUSSIA. 


The Jesuits lately banished from the 
Russian empire were in number about 800, 
of whom 300 were in Siberia and Kamts- 
chatka, Their colleges in general had 
from 24 to SO members; that of Moscow 
contained 140. 


EGYPT. 


The celebrated monument of antiquity, 
known by the name of Cleopatra’s Needle, 
has been presented to his Majesty George 
1V. by the Pacha of Egypt. It is intended 
that it should be set up in Waterloo Place, 
opposite Carlton Palace. The weight of 
the column is about 200 tons; the diame- 
ter at the pedestal, seven feet. 
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INDIA. 


A School-book Society has been formed 
at Madras, on the same plan as that at 
Calcutta. The objects of this Society 
will be the purchase, preparation, and pub- 
lication of works useful in seminaries of 
learning, to be supplied either gratu: ously 
or atacheaprate. It will form no part of 
the design of the institution to furvish reli- 
gious books ; a restriction, however, very 
far from being meant to preclude the sup- 
ply of moral tracts, or books of a moral 
teudency. 


At a meeting of the Bombay Literary 
Society, Captain M‘Murdo presented an 
interesting account of the late formidabie 
earthquake in India. On the 16h June 
1819, a violent shock took place in Cutch, 
which lasted about two minutes, and which, 
when at its height, occasioned a motion of 
the earth so undulatory that it was difficult 
to stand, and the waving ofthe surface was 
perfectly visible. Until the beginning of 
August, no day passed without one or 
more shocks; but subsequently they be- 
came fess frequent, only occurring every 
third or fourth day till the 23d of Novem- 
ber, which seems to have been the last 
distinct one. The shock of the 16th was 
the most serious. In the province of 
Cutch, no town escaped. The capital, 
Bhooj, suffered in many respects more 
severely than any other place ; nearly seven 
thousand houses were overturned, and 
eleven hundred people were buried in the 
ruins. The works in the fortified towns 
were in general destroyed. The total of 
lives lost was about two thousand. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Speculum Gregis; or parochial Minis- 
ter’s Assistant. 5s. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Visi- 
tation of Herbert Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, in July, 1820, with an Appendix. 
8vo. 2s, 

_ Vision the First—Hades; or the Region 
inhabited by the Departed Spirits of the 
Blessed. 12mo. 3s 6d. 

A Defence of the People of England, in 
Answer to the Emissaries of Popery. 8vo. 
: Family Prayers, for every Morning and 
~vening in the Week ; by the Rev. James 
Roberts, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
oye uPPenham ; by the Rev. C, Lipscomb. 
0 4 Ss, 


The Rebellion of Absalom ; a Discourse 





preached at Kirkcudbright, by the Rev. 
W. Gillespie. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

An affectionate Address to those Dis- 
senters from the Church of England who 
agree with her in the leading Doctrines of 
Christianity ; by the Rev. S. Wix, A. M. 
&c. 6d. or 5s. per dozen. 

Remarks on the Necessity of Conforming 
to Order, with respect to Clerical Vest- 
ments; and on the present dilapidated 
State of many Country Churches. 8vo. Is. 

Lectures on the Temper and Spirit of 
the Christian Religion; by Matthew Al- 
lan, Author of ‘* Outlines of a Course of 
Lectures on Chemical Philosophy,” &c. 
8vo. 9s. 

The History of Religious Liberty to the 
Death of George III. ; by Benjamin Brook 
2 vols. 8vo. price 1/, 4s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Analytical Calculation of the Solar 
Eclipse of the 7th of September, 1820; by 
D M‘Grigger. 8vo, Ss. 

A Guide to the Stars; by Henry Brook. 
Ato. lds. 

Memoirs ofthe Life, Writings, and Re- 
gious Convections of John Owen, D.D. 
Vice Chancellor of Oxford, and Dean of 
Christ Courch, during the Common wealth ; 
by the Rev Riv Wm, Orme. 8vo, 12s. 

Biographical Sketches of Dr. B, Frank- 
lin, General Washington, and Thomas 
Paine, with an Essay on Atheism and Infi- 
delity. Is. 6:1. 

Biographical Ulustrations of Worcester ; 
by John Chalmers, Esq. 8va, 15s. 

Vhe Botanisv’s Companion, 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s 

Pomarium Britannicum ; by Henry Phil- 
lips. royal 8vo, 1/. 1s. 

The British Botanist. 6 plates. 12mo. 
7s. cl. 

The World Described, in easy Verse ; 
by W. R. Lyoch, with a map and engrav- 
ings. royal Seo, Ss, 

‘The Benefit of a Sunday-School Educa- 
tion, + semplified in the History of Thomas 
James. 4d. 

Tie Native Tribes, Animals, and Scene- 
ry of Southern Africa; by William Da- 
nieti, Esq. 4to. 3é. Ss. proots on India pa- 
per 4/. 45. 

Portians of the various tribes of Cos- 
sacks. 4'0. I/. 5s. 

Pyne’s History of the Royal Residences, 
with 100 coloured. Engravings, represent- 
ing the State Apactments. 3 vols, 4to. 24 
guineas, bds. or 36 guineas, large paper. 
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No. I. Zoological Illustrations ; by w 
Swainson. 4s. 6d. 

The Rudiments of Linear, Plane, ang 
Solid Geometry; by N. J. Larkin, with 
150 woud cuts. 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep, 

Domestic Wine-making, from all the ya. 
rious Fruits of this Country. 8vo, 7s, 

The Cottager’s Manual for the Manage. 
ment of Bees ; by Robert Huish. Qs, 

The New Practical Gauger ; by M. 
Iley. 8vo. 16s. 6d. 

Rise and Progress of the Public Instity. 
tions of Glasgow. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Zoophilus; or, Considerations on the 
Moral Treatment of inferior Animals; by 
Henry Crowe, M. A. , 

The Ornithology of Great Britian; by 
John Atkinson. 3s. 6d. 

Britannia’s Cypress, a Poem, on the la. 
mented Death of his late Majesty George 
IIL. f. cap. 12mo. 5s. 

The Angel of the World, with other 
— by the Rev. G. Croly. 8vo. &, 
od. 

Sketch of the late Revolution at Naples, 
2s. 6d, 

A Catechism of Political Economy ; by 
Jeane Baptiste Say; translated by John 
Ritcher, 6s, 

Annals of Glasgow; comprising an Ac- 
count of the Public Buildings, Charities, 
&e. by J. Cleland. 1/. 1s. 

An Abridgment. of ditto. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

Notes on Rio De Janeiro, and the 
Southern Parts of Brazil; by John Luc. 
cock, 4to. price 2/. 12s. 6d. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor. 
mandy: by D. Turner, Esq. 2 vols. royal 
&vo. 2/. 12. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


EfAvinG presented an outline of the So- 
ciely’s recent proceedings and correspon- 
dence in India and Western Africa, (see 
our Numbers for August and October,) we 
proceed to select a few particulars relative 
to the New Zealand Mission. 


Mr. Marsden writes respecting the young 
New Zealanders urder his care at Parra- 
matta (New South Wales)— 


** The chiefs’ sons who are with me visit 
eur orchard and vineyards, and are much 
astonished to see the fruits, and anxious to 
promote the cultivation of them in their 
ewn counter, 


“Various things here, which they had 
never before seen, furnish us with much 
conversation about the Maker ofall. They 
see such a difference between our civilized 
and their savage state, that they cannot be 
persuaded that the same God made both 
them and us. When I tell them that there 
is but one God, they advance many argu: 
ments to prove my assertion incredible. 


With reference to the seminary, Mr. 
Marsden states— 


“After having natives living with 
me for more than four years, I “ 
entertain a doubt of the success Wé@ 
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will attend the establishment of a seminary 
here forthem. Iam now erecting a com- 
modious building on an estate which I pur- 
chased on the banks of the river oppusite 
to the town of Parramatta. The situation 
is very pleasant, and convenient in every 
respect. The estate contains upward of 100 
acres of land; and every operation of agri- 
culture, gardening, nursery, &c. may be 
carried on, together with the exercise of 
the simple arts. Here the natives can be 
taught, and constantly employed. The 
produce of their labour wil contribute 
something toward their support, ‘They 
shall learn to plough, and sow, and reap, 
with the management of horses and cattle, 
and whatever else may be deemed advan- 


tageous to them.” 


Mr. Marsden had made a second visit to 
New Zealand. His intercourse with the 
natives, and particularly in a journey west. 
ward from the Bay of Islands quite across 
the island to the western coast, was most 
encouraging. ‘I'he people are eager for the 
residence of missionaries among them. A 
new settlement has been formed at the Bay 
of Islands, on a large portion of land, con- 
sisting of 13,000 acres, situated at Kiddee- 
kiddee, and purchased of Shunghee for 48 
axes. 


Mr. Marsden justly remarks: ‘If the 
Mission were attended with no other good 
than the preservation Of the lives of our fel- 
low-creatures, this is an object of vast im- 
portance. The value of the Boyd, which 
was cutoff there, with all her crew, would 
have maintained the mission many years. 
No injury has happened to any European 
since the establishment of the settlement, 
from the North Cape to the River Thames ; 
which shews what temporal good bath been 
already accomplished. Difficulties have, 
indeed, been very grest and many; but 
they have not prevented the work from 
gong ou. Every thing has succeeded bet- 
ter than the most sanguine hopes could 
lave warranted us to expect, in such a new 
and important undertaking.” 


Mr. William Hall makes the following 


; Statements, which will shew the progress 


of civilization. 


_ “The natives under my direction and 
instructions work very well, almost beyond 
I have taught six pair of 
Sawyers tosaw timber, and have frequently 
four or five pair at work at once. I have 
Sawed upwards of a thousand feet with 
them myself. We have built three smiths’ 
shops in the settlement ; and have two na- 
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tives among us, who are taught the black- 
smith’s business. | have also built a smith’s 
shop, and can make small adzes, nails, and 
many other useful things, which serve to 
purchase potatoes, and pay labour with. I 
have also a quantity of land in cultivation, 
more than sufficient to support my tumily 
the year round with wheat; and I mean to 
distribute wheat among the natives, with 
suitable encouragement and instructions 
how to cultivate it; and [hope it will be 
attended with the blessing of God, both far 
their present and fu‘ure good. We keep 
increasing gradually, by making more im- 
provements and cultivation every year.” 


Mr. Kendall writes :—* Although the 
New Zealanders are exceedingly supersti- 
tious, and what religion they profess is con. 
stituted of rites the most horrible and offen- 
sive to an Englishman and a Christian, yet 
it is a very encouraging circumstance that 
parents do not at all object to their children 
being instructed by us. They rather wish 
it: and the children themselves have al- 
ways been ready to repeai their lessons 
when called on; and have been kept in a 
state of discipline far superior to my exnec- 
tations, when we have had it in our puwee 
to give them a handful of victuals.” 


In the Appendix to the Nineteenth Re- 
port of the Society, various letters from the 
young New Zealanders, Tooi and Teeter- 
ree, were printed, 
the shortest as a specimen, for the benefit 
of such of our readers as may not have seen 
the Report. Toot thus addressed the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Society, when on 
the point of leaving England :— 


*‘ Dear Reverend Brother— 


“I am just told I going to leave you, day 
after morrow. I will therefore write you, 
dear Sir. 


**1 go home tell my countrymen, that 
Jesus is the true God. Atuais false—no 
God, all nonsense. 


‘* T tell my countrymen, Englishman no 
hang his self—no eat a man—no tattooing 
—nv fall cutting bis self. My countrymen 
will say to me, * Why Englishman no cut 
himself? J tell them Book of Books say, 
‘No cut—no khang—no tattoo,’ [| teil them 
* Jesus say all they that doso go to hell? 
I tell them they sin—they do wrong. I 
know that Jesus Chrisi’s blood cleansetl 
from all sin, I tell my poor countrymen so. 
He no find out the way to heaven—poor 
fellow! Jesus our Lord, He found a way 
to heaven for all who know him. 


We extract one of 
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*¢ Jesus Christ love me much. Ino love 
Him once—my bad heart no love Him. I 
sinned too much for God. Lhope the Lord 
Jesus Christ put in me a new heart and 
new soul. I then pray to Him, and love 
Him, and he love me. 


“J go back to my country, I tell my 
counirymen, the Book, the Bible make all 
happy. Englishman, suppose a Christian, 
he very happy. New-Zea!andman’s spear 
make no happy. I teil my poor country- 
men, Christians no fight, no use war-club, 
no spear—they read Book of Books—ail 
true! says, No fight, ail love. 


‘* I go away—I leave all good friends be- 
hind—and I very sorry ship go very soon. 
I go home—I remember kind Missionary. 
He love me too much—he pray for me eve- 
ry morning and every evening. J pray for 
Englishman. 


“I get home to New Zealand, and I go 
tell my countrymen, ‘Come, countrymen, 
into house »f worship, where true God is 
worshipped ! 

“Thope you farewell, 

“ Your affectionate Friend, 
‘THomas Toot” 


Gond bye. 


Mr. Kendall, who has resided several 
years in New Zealand, has returned on a 
visit to Enxland, and has received deacon’s 
and prics'’s oiders, with a view to exercise 
his ministry in the scene of his mission. 
Having collected copious materials for fix- 
ing the language and preparing elementary 
books in the New Zealand tongue, it was 
thought of importance that he should avail 
himself of the advantages which might be 
afforded to him in this country, for pro- 
ceeding on sure principles in the important 
work of embodying the language of these 
large and populous islands. 


Two chiefs, Shunghee and Whykato, 
accompanied Mr. Kendall. Shu ghee is 
one of the heads of a powerful tribe, which 
possesses a large quantity of land at and 
near the Bay of Islands, His age is about 
forty five ; bis mother who 1s now living 
and very old, having told Mr. Kendall that 
he was born soon after Captain Cook visit- 
ed the Bay of Islands. Shunghee and his 
tribe have always been friendly to the set- 
tlers. He understands somewhat of Eng. 
lisi, but does not speak it. Whykato is one 
of the chiefs of Ranghee Hoo, at the Bay 
of Islands. His age is about twenty-six. 
Fle understands E.nglish tolerably well, and 


[Noy, 


can make himself understood.<-The v; 

and wishes with which Shunghee oo wh 
kato have visited England will be best eo. 
veyed by themselves, as Mr. Kendall whet 
them down from their mouths, without a 
prompting on his part :— y 


“ They wish to see King George—the 
multitude of his people—what they are do 
ing—and the goodness of the land, Their 
desire is, to stay in England one Month 
and then to return. They wish for at least 
one hundred people to go with them 
They are in want of a party to dig the 
ground, in search of iron—an additional 
nuw ber of blacksmiths—an additional num. 
ber of carpenters—and an additional num. 
ber of preachers, who will try to speak jn 
the New Zealand tongue, in order that 
they may understand them. They wish 
also twenty soldiers, to protect their own 
countrymen, the settlers; and three off. 
cers, to Keep the soldiers in order. The 
settlers are tu take cattle over with them. 
There is plenty of spare land at New Zea. 
land, which will be readily granted to the 
setilers.”"—-At present they have little no. 
tion of our holy religion ; but are the sub. 
jects of a subtle and deeply-rooted super. 
stition, They have conducted themselves 
with great propriety in this country. 


The two chiefs are about to return im- 
mediately with Mr. Kendall to their own 
country, after having seen and_ learned 
much, which, it is hoped, may stimulate 
them in the civilization of their fellow-coun- 
trytnen. The party were affectionately and 
appropriately addressed previously to their 
depariure, by that zealous friend of every 
scheme of Christian benevolence, the Rev. 
Basi! Woodd, at the Church Missionary 
House, together with two schoolmasters 
and their wives, destined for Western Af. 
rica. May the blessing of God rest on 
their labours. 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


The number of schools belonging to the 
Society was reported at the last annual 
meeting to amount to 529, containing up- 
wards of fifty-eight thousand pupils ; being 
an increase during the year, of forty-nine 
schools, and upwards of eleven thousand px 
pils. 


The funds of the Society, we are 
grieved to learn, have fallen short 
the current expenditure of the year 
in the amount of 2362/. in addition 
a balance of 1342/. due to the treasurt 
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at the last audit. ‘The increase of schools 
and children would have been far more 
considerable, if the wishes of the poor, 
gnd the applications from respectable gen- 
tlemen 1 Ireland on their behalf, could 
have been complied with, for the establish. 
ment of additional schouls. Notwithstand- 
‘nx ‘hese checks, schools have been formed 
‘a tour counties, Lo which they did not be- 
fore extend ; Queen’s county, Cork, Water- 
ford, and Kerry ; and there isan im mediate 
prospect of extending them into other 
counties. Many of the mas'ers, who have 
commenced the meral and religious culti- 
vaiion of these new fields of labour, were, 
at their first connexion with the Society, 
igvorant af the Scriptures and (being Catho- 
lics) prejudiced against the use of them ; 
but they now proceed in the spirit of the 
Gospel, and with a competent degree of 
knowledve, to fulfil their arduous and im- 


portant duties. 


[n addition to what has been said relative 
tothe increased number of schools, the 
Committee report, that the circulation of 
the holy Scriptures mas also been propor- 
tionably enlarged ; and that the reading of 
them in Irish and in English by the In- 
specturs and Schoolmasters at convenient 
times, to such as are willing to attend— 
together with the instruction of adults— 
continue to be vigorously and successfully 
prosecuted. These branches of the So- 
ciety’s concerns have Made it necessary to 
print, in the course of the last year, an 
additional number of 40,000 of the Society’s 
spelling-books : and for the use of the 
adult population who have no desire to 
read English, and are partial to. the old 
Irish letters, an edition of the spelling- 
book in the Celtic character has also been 
prepared and published.—The Society has 
been assisted with a further donation of 
9000 Enylish and 1000 trish Testaments, 
from the British and Foreign Bible Suciety. 


The Fourteenth Report of the Society, 
from which we have abridged these par- 
ticulars, goes On to mention the visit of Mr. 
Steven to Ireland, and the hostility, mani- 
fested on the part of the bigotted part of 
the Roman Catholics, to the plans of the in- 
stitution, To these we have before ad- 
verted. The Report proceeds to state, 
that by means of the plans and exertions of 
the Hibernian Society, the attention of the 
gentry and landed proprietors in Ire- 
‘aul has been directed to the moral and 
Christ. Observ. No. 227. 
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religious education of the children of the 
poor. The schools were at first, and dur- 
ing several successive years, entirely sup- 
ported by the friends of this institution; 
but of jate, an annual subscription from 
benevolent and public spirited individuals, 
has been aflorded to schools which have 
been formed in consequence of their re- 
spective applications ; and a disposition to 
adopt the regulations of this Society for 
the education of the poor, and to afford 
pecuniary assistance fur the promotion of 
this object, has evidently been on the in- 
crease. It appears, also, that the labours 
of the Society are hailed by the insulated 
Protestants in the Catholic counties in Ire- 
land, as a merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence to preserve them and their offspring 
from the seductions 6f Popery, to which 
they have been imminently exposed. The 
eiective tranchise, being fora long time 
exclusively connected with Protestantism, 


continued the name of Protestant to many, 


who, neglecting the use, and being ignorant 
of the divine truths of the Scriptures, be- 
came slaves to the superstitious obser- 
vances of the surrounding multitudes, and, 
at the point of death, frequently took refuge 
in their delusive hopes. But the schools 
of this Society appear to have occasioned 
a very beneticial change. The children of 
these persons having been taught the Scrip- 
lures, have communicated their knowledge 
(o their parents ; in consequence of which, 
a zeal for more than the name of Protes- 
tantism is now nearly becoming general. 


The following are extracts from the Ap- 
pendix, which contains the most interesting 
passages from the Society’s correspondence 
during the year. One of its agents in Ire- 
land writes :— 


‘‘] intended to have added other inte- 
resting occurrences which have passed 
within my own observation; but as time 
calls on me to close with the present sheet, 
1 defer these in order to relate an interest. 
ing narrative I have had from T , Mase 
ter of the school in K , county of 
M . As Ihave the notes of the com- 
munication before me, I give it nearly in 
his own words. ‘In July last, when re- 
turning from S » 1 called at a house 
near C-——: the man of the house and 
his wife bad just returned from Confession. 
The man seemed much concerned, and, on 
inquiry into the cause, he told me that 
his children had long attended a free 
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school (one of ours) and were provided 
with an English and Irish Testament ; and 
that in confession that day, the priest had 
engaged him by promise, to commit both 
to the flames on his return bome. The 
poor man seemed agitated, being loath to 
burn the books, and terrified at breaking 
his promise to the priest. I said nothing, 
anxious to see the conflict in his own mind. 
The man had the Irish Testament in his 
hand, alarge fire was before him, and he 
stood apparently undetermined, when a 
wretchedly wicked neighbour of his enter- 
ed the house, who, on learning the case, 
urged him vehemently to obey his priest 
and burn the book. The book was accord- 
ingly cast into the flames. I was so over- 
powered by surprise and horror at the 
action, that for some moments I could not 
stir—when, darting to the fire, I snatched 
up the book, which, to my astonishment, 
had not suffered the least injury from the 
fire. I then solemnly addressed him on the 
heinousness of the sin of attempting to 
destroy God’s best gift to man—-the revela- 
tion of his mercy to sinvers, through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
poor man seemed much distressed, and 
requested that I would read to him part of 
its contents. I read the First Epistle gene- 
ral of St. John, and the eighth of the Ro- 
mans. He called upon the Lord to forgive 
the wicked act he had been just guilty of, 
in attempting to destroy so blessed a book, 
and begged of me to consent to remain 
with him unti! the next day, and that he 
would invite his neighbours to hear the 
book of God. I consented. His neigh- 
bours were soon collected, and I read to 
them for a longtime. After the people 
retired, he would frequently ask me with 
much concern,—! Do you think God will 
forgive me ?? and as my reply, I read to 
him the fifteenth chapter of Luke, also the 
eleventh of Matthew, the 27—30th verses ; 
and these precious promises gave him 
hope. He escorted me on my way next 
morning, to the distance of three miles, 
and seemed fixed in his determination that 
his son should persevere in reading and 
learning to understand the Scripture ; and 
that he would contrive to have him attend 
my night-school next winter, and cheer- 
fully pay me for instructing him.’ ” 


From P. C., an Inspector. 


‘6 We inspected Mr. H ’s school at 
this is one of the best schouls J 





C—-. 


ever saw. He had eighty Testament rea 
ders in one class ; forty of whom, repeated 
ten chapters each, and some of the others 
thirty, He had one boy who committed 
as Many as sixty chapters to memory, in the 
course of this quarter ; and, what js still 
more astonishing, he had another child 
only four and a half years old, who repeat. 
ed nearly six chapters at this inspectian . 
and I was told by his parents and master 
that this was the third quarter in which he 
had had tasks to learn. There is scarcely 
a question [ put to them repecting the Gos. 
pel, that they did not answer satisfactorily, 


**T have often, within these five years 
past, visited this part of the country, and 
never saw, or expected to see, so great a 
reformation wrought in the minds of the 
people here, as there is now; but, bless2d 
be God! there is nothing impossible with 
him. Both old and young are studying the 
word of God, and striving to become wise 
thereby. Scarcely a day passes in which 
there are not applications made to me for 
Bibles or Testaments. The people, who, 
not long since, were enemies to the Scrip- 
tures, are now reading them, and attending 
our night schools, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the word of God. 


*On the 8th instant, I again visited 
H——’s school, and gave him a general in- 
spection. He had one hundred and sixteen 
pupils present, eighty-one of whom, were 
Testament readers: the major part of 
which class, repeated from sixteen to twen. 
ty-four chapters each; although it is but 
two months since he was inspected before. 
The child mentioned above, as having re- 
peated nearly six chapters, could, at this 
time, repeat seven ; and the boy who re- 
peated at last inspection sixty, now repeat- 
ed sixty more. H—— has pow, in the Tes- 
tament class, ninety-one pupils. No per- 
son can have an idea of the good done in 
this and other places, by means of your 
humane and charitable Society.” 


From J. R,, an Inspector. 


* The labours of the Society have proved 
very beneficial in this and every other part 
to which they have been extended. The 
children who are educated in the schools 
lave been made great blessings to thei! 
parents and neighbours in reading to them 
atnight. The little children are so fond u! 
the Testament, that they get more of tle 
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tasks than is required of them by the In- 
spector. What a blessing it is, to find a 
reader and a Testament in every cabin, and 
the old men and women blessing the Soci- 
ety for the great charity which they have 
bestowed on their children, and more 
especially for imparting to them the know- 
ledge that enables them to comfort their 
parents in old age with the word of God in 
the English and Irish languages ! 


«“] am happy to have it in my power to 
state another striking instance of the 
change wrought in the children’s hearts, 
especially those educated in the Society. 
A short time ago, as 1 am informed, their 
cief employment was dancing, playing 
cards, dice, and every other wicked em- 
ployment, as is the case in every part of 
the country : but the result of their being 
educated in the schools, and the siudy of 
the Testament, has been so effectual, that 
their delight is now to meet in the differ- 
ent houses in the village to read the Testa- 
ment. It is delightful to hear small chil- 
dren, not ten years old, saying—‘ Mother, 
it is not for cursing or swearing that we 
are met, but to read the word of God; and 
we read in the same word, that God de- 
lights in little children learning his will.’” 


From W.R., a Schoolmaster. 


“lam sorry to say, that the flourishing 
étate and hopeful prospect of this school is 
greatly obstructed by the tyrannical pro- 
ceeding of the Catholic bishop and priests. 
The desire of the people fur education is 
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every day increasing. At the last inspec- 
tion of my night school, fifty-nine scholars 
were able to read Irish. Hitherto they 
have never had the happiness of hearing or 
seeing the word of God, so as to be able to 
form a judgment for themselves of its di- 
vine contents. The general behaviour of 
the people here has been much improved 
by their increased knowledge of the word 
of God; so that instead of meeting as in 
former times for the purpose of card-play- 
ing or gambling, sedition or conspiracy, 
they have of late been occupied in reading 
the Scriptures and recommending the 
practice to their friends and acquaintance. 
Such was their desire to learn the mind 
and will of God as he has been pleased to 
reveal it in his own word, that I have been 
requested by some who reside several 
miles from my school, to bring them Irish 
and English Testaments, and to read to 
them at their homes by night, which I 
have frequently done. But, 1 am sorry to 
add, that these pleasing prospects have 
been blasted by the breath of the priest of 
this parish, who, on Sunday last made this 
practice the subject of his canonical dis- 
course, and strongly condemned those in- 
dividuals who were so employed ; assur- 
ing them that it was sufficient to bring 
them to the devil; and that, if they did not 
relinquish the vile practice of reading the 
Bible and harbouring those who disperse 
it, he would cut them off from the church. 
This terrible denunciation has, for the 
present, produced the intended effect ; and 
ignorance and vice seem likely to resume 
their reign.” 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN. 


lie conference of sovereigns at Troppau 
vas Commenced ; but no authentic particu- 
lars have yet been published respecting the 
ebjects ov results of their deliberations, 
The Emperors of Russia and Austria are 
there in person ; the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia represents the King of Prussia, who 
has been too unwell to attend; and minis- 
ters from all the allied powers have assist- 
ed at the conferences. The deliberations, 
it ts supposed, may have reference to the 
affairs of Spain and Portugal, but more 
especially to those of the Neapolitan king- 
dom. We most earnestly hope that noth- 


ing will induce the allied powers to under- 
take a hostile interference in the concerns 
of these states. We are not, however, 
without serious fears on the subject, espe- 
cially as it has been stated in the course of 
the late negociations between Naples and 
Palermo, that the inseparable union of the 
Two Sicilies is guarantied to his Neapoli- 
tan Majesty by a secret article of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, with an express stipula- 
tion that no representative government 
shall be established in Italy. 


France.—The trials of Gravier, Bou- 
ton, and Legendre, for the base and cow- 
ardly plot against the duchess de Berri, 
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have ended in the conviction and capital 
condemnation of the two former : the lat- 
ter is acquitted. 


The elections under the new law have 
been proceeding quietly in France, The 
result is likely to be favourable to the 
moderate, or ministerial party, and_af- 
fords a hope that ministers may be able 
to rescue themselves from that state of de- 
pendance on the ultra-royalists, into wh:ch 
recent events had thrown them, and which 
migiit have been fatal to the tranquility of 
the country. The great body of the 
French naturally feel alarmed by anv ar- 
rangements which threaten the revival of 
exploded claims: the prevalence of the 
ultra-rovalist party, they conceive, would 
lead to that issue. 


Potann.—The Polish Diet has re- 
jected, by a majority of 120 voices to 3, a 
sketch of a new criminal code presenied 
to them by the Emperor of Kussia. The 
Emperor, in his speech at closing the ses- 
sion, upbraids the representatives of Po- 
Jand for thus declining the favour he had in- 
tended them by the laws which his ministers 
had dictated; and urges them to repair 
the mischief as far as possible by promoting 
tranquillity and good government in their 
respective neighbourhoods. ‘lhe Marshal 
of the Diet addressed the Emperor in an 
exculpatory oration, in which he ascribes 
the reluctance of the deputies to accept 
the new penal code, to their wish to have 
a longer time for deliberation, in order to 
come to a just decision. It would appear 
from these circumstances that the repre- 
sentative body in Poland is really a delibe- 
rative assembly, capable of acting as a 
check on the imperial power; at least, 
that it is by no means in a state of ser- 
vile and abject dependence on the wiill of 
the conqueror. 


Spain.—The first session of the Cortes 
has closed with a speech from the throne, 
delivered by commission, As far as 
appears on the surface, the new machine 
works easily, and all parties profess the 
utmost good humour towards each other. 
The Cortes and the King seem both to be 
popular; and certainly, in his official con- 
duct, the latter has done nothing to the 
prejudice of the new constitution. The 
enactments during the session have been 
generally enlightened and useful; though, 
as might naturally be expected under all 
the circumstances of the case, some of 
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them have been of a more rapid and 
sweeping kind than was Perliaps wie 
Judicivus. The partial disturbances whieh 
have occurred in the provinces, have 7 
said, been quelled: measures have rat 
concerted — tor strengthening the na. 
val force of the country, with a view 
especially to the protection of its com, 
merce; and avariety of plans are under 
consideration for regulating the internal 
affairs of the nation. ‘Among other inte. 
resting topics, the liberty of the press, and 
the introduction of trial by jury, have ex. 
cited great attention. The army establis). 
ment is fixed at 424,000 men, with discre. 
tion to raise 12,000 militia. But the smog 
important regulation which has vet been 
carried into efiect, is the suppression oi the 
Monastic mstitutions. Every monk jn 
sacred orders is to receive a pension ac. 
cording to his age ; and a provision of 100 
ducats per annum is held out to vuns, to jn. 
duce them to renounce their vows, No 
new convent is to be founded, nor any 
novice proposed, nor any person to be per. 
mitted in future to assume the monastic 
habit. The government has already taken 
possession of a vast number of convens, 
There can be no doubt of the serious evils 
resulting to Spain from its overgrown mo. 
nastic institutions, which have not only 
been a considerable drawbsck upon the 
productive industry of the nation, bui have 
checked the progress of civil and religious 
information, and tended to keep the coun- 
try enveloped in the ignorance and bigotry 
of the middle ages. But we fear that, in 
the present zeal against them, no small 
portion of religious indifference and inf- 
delity has mixed itself with the profes- 
sions of liberality and patriotism. We 
dread exceedingly the sudden revulsion of 
a nation hke Spain, from a state of pitiable 
darkness to a false and intoxicating philos- 
ophy, which is, if possible, tenfold worse. 
It is some guard against this result, thata 
system of national education is about to be 
adopted. We have already mentioned that 
the inquisition has been wholly suppressed; 
and that all exclusive privileges, whether 
they regard a man’s standing in the eye 
of the law, or his liability to public bur. 
dens, have been abolished, ' 


NapLes and Sicity.—-The dispute 


between Naples and Sicily bas not 
yet terminated. Palermo surrendered 
last month to the Neapolitan cof 


mander, General Pepe, who, on taking 
possession of the forts, granted favour: 
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ms of capitulation, and promised a 
gen ral pardon ; in Consequence of which, 
the afluirs of state returned to their usual 
» course, and the troops which had been 
taken prisoners rejoined the royal standard, 
The Parliament of Naples, however, has 
refused to acknowledge the convention ; 
alleging, that General Pepe exceeded his 
_wers, and that it is Contrary to the glory 
and interest of the united kingdom, and to 
political treaties, to allow of any alteration 
inthe connexton of the two Sicilies . It 
remains to be seen what will be the effect 
of this rejection upon the minds of the in- 
jabitants of Sicily. If Austria assume a 
hostile attitude, Naples will have work 
enough on its bands nearer home. 


able ter 


DOMESTIC. 


The proceedings respecting the Queen 
in the House of Lords have taken a turn 
which, onder all the untoward circumstan- 
ces of the case, we were disposed to hope, 
might be productive of as little inconve. 
nience as avy issue that could have been 
© devised. On this point, however, we must 
now express ourselves with a great degree 
| of hesitation. For the affair is by no 
- means concluded; and to what further 
evils the angry passions of parties and the 
agitated feelings of the public—wrought 
© upon as they will be by the insidious arts 
) ofa factious press—will lead, it were im- 
a possible to anticipate, 
| The evidence in defence of the Queen 
> having been closed, Mr. Denman and Dr. 
~ Lushington summed up the case on her 
)Majesty’s behalf, and were replied to by 
the King’s attorney and_ solicitor general. 
| On Thursday, the 2d of November, a mo- 
tion having been made that the bill should 
So be read a second time, a debate com- 
» menced, which was prolonged till the Mon- 
| day following, when it was carried by a 
aoe of 28; the numbers being 123 to 
*°9 In this memorable debate, most of the 
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Cee 


cy 
"levding members of the house delivered 


= their sentiments ; many of them at great 
: considerable power of 
quence and argument. Both the minis- 
eters and the opposition met the subject, 
Rowsedly, without party considerations. 
ore than thirty peers, who usually vote 


dength, and with 
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Few nietere . . . 
th ministers, were in the minority ; while 


ee . , 
Mord Grenville, and 
Mords 


several opposition 
an were in the majority. Three several 
Protests were signed by a number of peers 
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against the second reading ;—the first, on 
ihe ground that the alleged crime bad been 
inferred, but not legally proved; the se- 
cond, because although enough had been 
proved to shew the existerce of guilt, yet 
as aii the allegations had not been substan- 
tiated, the bill ought not to proceed fur- 
ther ; and the third, on * general grounds.” 
This last protest was signed not only by the 
chief opposition lords, but by several minis- 
terial and neutral ons. The *‘ general 
grounds,”? we presume, were the general 
inexpediency of bills of pains and penalties, 
and the undesirableness of proceeding far- 
ther with this particular bill in the present 
siate of public feeling. 


In the Committee a debate and division 
took place upon the divorce clause, which 
was carried by a majority of 129 to 67. To 
the composition of this majority, very dift- 
ferent views and principles contributed, 
Many thought that the clause was necessa- 
ry to give effect to the other provisions of 
the bill: many, however, of those who had 
voted against the second reading of the 
bill, voted fur this clause, avowedly in or- 
der to ensure the final rejection of the 
measure, by clogging it with a provision to 
which it was known that nurmbers could 
not conscientiously assent, who neverthe- 
less were convinced of the Queen’s guilt, 
and were ready to vote for her political de- 
gradation. The King’s Ministers them- 
selves voted against the divorce clause, 
though it had been introduced by them, 
stating their full convictjon that the reasons 
which had been alleged against it were un- 
answerable. Many tords, both temporal 
and spiritual, took up the subject on scrip. 
tural grounds. A consideration which evi- 
dently had great weight was, that the letter 
written by the King to the Queen, shortly af- 
ter their marriage, and given in evidence in 
the course of these proceedings, was, in 
fact, a voluntary separation on his part ; 
and that having thus ** put her away,’ he 
was so far answerable for the consequences, 
(according to our Lord’s own decision on 
the subject, Matt. v. 32,) that he could not 
justly claim a divorce on any ground af 
reason, precedent, or Scripture. The cir- 
cumstance, however, which chiefly operat- 
ed on the minds of their lordships in this 
instance, was rather hinted at than ex- 
pressed: it referred to those particulars in 
the husband’s own conduct which’ are 
usually considered by courts of justice as 
depriving him of a right to this specific 
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remedy. In consequence chiefly of the re- 
tention of the divorce clause, the majority 
on the third reading was reduced to nine; 
there being 108 for the bill, and 99 against 
it. Some of the bishops, in particular, 
shewed their conscientiousness in voting 
against a bill which they generally approv- 
ed, from a due regard to the dictates of 
Scripture, which they considered would 
have been infringed by this enactment. In 
consequence of the smallness of this ma- 
jority, Lord Liverpool felt it expedient to 
withdraw the bill, 


Here it will probably be expected of us 
that we should express some opinion on 
these painful proceedings, and especially on 
the real import, as it respects the Queen, 
of the decision of the House of Lords. 
We are very willing to doso. In the first 
place, then, it will be allowed that the 123 
peers who voted for the second reading of 
the bill must have believed her Majesty to 
have been really guilty of the adultery with 
which she was charged. It is not, how- 
ever, to be inferred that the ninety-five 
peers who voted against the bill were of a 
contrary opinion in this respect. Very tew 
among them declared themselves satisfied 
of her innocence; a greater number con- 
sidered her guilt as not legally, however 
it might be morally, established : but there 
were many, probably a moiety of the 
whole, who, though convinced of her guilt, 
voted against the bill as in itself inexpe- 
dient, and as a measure calculated to dis- 
turb the peace of the country without the 
prospect of any adequate good to be ob- 
tained from it. They dreaded the trans- 
mission of the bill to the House of Com- 
mons, as pregnant with the greatest mis- 
chiefs. Supposing even that it should 
finally pass, it must still have occupied 
many months in a disgusting inquiry, ac- 
companied by discussions of a more violent 
and inflammatory kind than any perhaps 
which have ever been witnessed in this 
country. And during this period, not only 
must al] public business have been sus- 
pended, but the whole nation must have 
continued exposed to the demoralizing and 
polluting effects of such an investigation, 
and to the influence of a séditivus press, 
resolved to avail itself of the aid of the 
Queen and the popularity of her cause, 
and of the unaccountable supineness of the 
government, to extinguish every remaining 
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principle of loyalty among the mass of th 
population, and then to bring about “ 
revolutionary crisis which it had so “ea 
















been preparing.—Such, we Confess, wy, 
our own feeling. In common with a 
noble lords to whom we allude, we cor i $ 
not resist the force of the evidence, which c 
on a question of guilty or nor guilty, would $ 
have compelled us to pronounce againg [ee 
the accused. But neither was jt OSsible pi 
fur us to shut our eyes to the tremendous fw 
evils which were to be apprehended from la 
persisting in the bill. We could not there. di 
fore but hail the termination of the me,. thi 
sure, in the House of Loris, as a celiye, 
rance from many great and obvious dan. 
gers. Whether or not it will ullimately im 
prove so, we do not pretend to Conjecture, ry. 
But viewing the matter with our present me 
lights, we can scarce'y imagine a more Ral 
disastrous event, inthe present state of the Qui 
public mind, and with a press set free from the 
every wholesome restraint, than that the Bla 
Bill of Pains and Penalties should have in t 
made its appearance in our House of Com. » guct 
mons, ill calculated as that house is for the not 
solemnity of judicial proceedings, and well ay 
adapted as it is, from its constitution, and, plod 
may we add ? its composition, to serve the —_ 
purpose of popular inflammation. _ 
ay 
We need not describe the scenes which much 
followed in the metropolis, and in every tiame 
part of the country, on the bill having been _— 
withdrawn. The joy manifested on the plate 
occasion was doubiless with many the ex. «ean 
pression of honest exultation on the imagin- ong 
ed deliverance of innocence from oppres- likely 
sion and persecution. To such a feeling, discus 
wherever it existed, i' is impossible for us ey 
not todo homage. But it cannot be de He Queen 
nied, that in accepting the rejection of the ee 
bill, under all the circumstances of that re age 
jection, as a triumph for the Queen, the as be 
persons so viewing it must have laboured — 
under some degree of delusion, But let pa 
that pass. We should also most cordially in Me 
rejoice, if we could persuade ourselves tliat St re | 
the evils of this calamitous affait had been He fes r 
cured, either by withdrawing the bill, or by HR” > + P 
an illumination to celebrate that event s Be that . 
the victory of innocence. But we lament'0 Bticular 
say, that we feel no such persuasion. Amid Bsions. 
the alternatives of evil which presented “should , 
themselves to our minds, to withdraw the pari , 
bill seemed to be the course which threat Bshin sho 
ened us with the least. But we dare 00! fy ec 
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r ourselves that many and serious 
s are not stillto be encoun- 
tered before this unhappy affair shall have 
been brought to its final close. It obvious- 
ly cannot remain in 1s present unsettled 
state; and unless the parties chiefly con- 
cerned should be induced to sacrifice per- 
sonal feelings and resentments to the pub- 
ic good, we can only look forward to a 
erpetuation of the same angry conflicts 
which have agitated the nation during the 
last five or six months, and which net only 
disturb the peace, but seem to us to threaten 
tle very existence, of the country, 


flatte 
inconvemence 


Parliament met on the 23d inst. and was 
immediately prorogued to the 23d of Janua- 
ry. Astrenuous effort was made by some 
members of the House ef Commons to 
gain a hearing fur a Message from the 
Queen. Their disappointment, caused by 
the sudden appearance of the Usher of the 
Black Rod, commanding their attendance 
in the House of Lords, was followed by 
such symptoms of disapprobation as are 
not usually heard in that assembly. There 

was no address from the throne previous 
to the prorogation : the intentions of go- 
vernment with respect to the Queen, there- 
fore, areas yet unknown. Whatever they 
may be, we cannot but look forward with 
much anxiety to the next session of Par- 
liament, which promises, we fear, to be a 
session of stormy debate. We contem- 
plate also, with serious apprehension, the 
spirit of disaffection which has so widely 
extended itself in the land, and which is 
likely to be aggravated by the renewed 
| discussions with which we must lay our ac- 
count, on the unhappy business of the 
Queen. In the mean time, ber advisers 
Fseem determined to prevent even a mo- 
sMentary respite of that agitation which 
vhas been excited in the country by the 
proceedings against her Majesty. Among 
many proofs of their solicitude to keep 
pilive this popular feeling may be men- 
tioned the Queen’s intended procession to 
|St. Paul’s, on the 29th instant, for the pro- 


> fessed purpose of returning shanks to God 


& for her deliverance. We lament deeply 
pthat they should have resorted to this par- 
) ‘cular expedient for fomenting angry pas- 
/810n3 ;—that the rites of our holy religion 
hould unhappily be made to minister to 
Party violence ;—that a solemn act of wor- 
*'p should be resorted to as amere ruse 
_“ guerre; and the house of God, the God 
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of peace, be thus converted into the tem- 
ple of discord. 


But let it not be supposed, because we 
have thought it our du'y thus to speak, 
that we are inclined to advocate the pro- 
priety of the various measures which minis- 
ters have deemed it right to pursue in this 
affair. On the contrary, from the first 
step to the last, as far as we have been able 
to form a fair and honest judgment, they 
appear to us to have acted with so much 
timidity and indecision, and with such a 
want of wisdom and foresight, as have 
tended exceedingly to abate our cunfi- 
dence in their capacity to guide the nation 
through the delicate and difficult, not to 
say perilous, circumstances in which it is 
now placed. In what we have said, or 
may yet say, therefore, we must be under- 
stood as not taking the side either of our 
present ministers, or of those who are op- 
posed to them. The interests we are 
anxious to subserve are far more important 
than any which are involved in the con- 
tinuance or removal of any one set of pub- 
lic functionaries. They are those of law 
and of social order, of morality and religion, 
which appear to us to encounter risks at 
the present crisis beyond any which we have 
previously witnessed If our voice could 
reach throughout the kingdom, we should 
call upon every man—whatevcr may be his 
sentiments relative to the Queen—who 
wishes to preserve inviolate our blessings, 
both civil and religious—who wishes to 
guard our constitution in church and state 
from falling a sacrifice to the unmeasured 
violence of one set of men, or the unac- 
countable supineness and timid, vacillating 
policy of another—to endeavour, while 
there is yet time, to repel the danger which 
threatens us. What measures may be ta. 
ken with that view, whether of assuciation 
or otherwise, we pretend not to say. But 
one powerful means of averting the evils 
which impend over us, every Christian 
happily possesses ; ahd the use of this we 
strenucusly recommend to them; namely, 
prayer to the great God and Father of all, 
that he would be mercifully pleased to dis- 
sipate the coming storm, and to restore 
harmony and tranquillity to our distracted 
country; that he would infuse into our 
councils a wise and conciliating spirit ; 
and that he would defeat the designs of 
those who are the enemies of peace and 
true religion. 
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Be 


Rev. Ralph Spofforth, M.A. Eastrington 
V. near Howden, Yorkshire. 

Rev. F. Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. the 
Archdeaconry of Cleaveland. 

Rev. A. Luxmore, Barnstable V. 

Hon, and Rev. Dr. Rice, Oddington R. 
Gloucestershire, on his own presentation 
as Precentor of York Cathedral. 

Rev. James Davies, M A. Barrington 
Parva V. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Elias Thackeray, formerly Fellow 
of King’s college, Cambridge, to the liv- 
ing of Ardie, in the county of Lowth. 

Rev. Daniel Rowlands, Llanycefen Per- 
petuai Curacy, Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. John Overton, B.A. Elloughton V. 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. S. Bonnett, M.A. Avington V. 
near Winchester. 

Rev. John Edgar,! Kirketon R. Suf- 
folk. 

Rev. C. G. Jackson, Histon St. Andrew, 
with Histon St. Ethelred V. Cambridge- 
shire. 

Rev. Dr. Carr, Vicar of Brighton, and 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet to his Majesty, 


Rev. W. J. Rees, M.A., to ; 
in a Collegiate Church of ech” 
v. : 
Pi Shirley Western, Rivenbal) R 
Hon. and Rev. A. Hobart, Walt 
Woulds R. Leicestershire, 
Rev. W. Cross, M.A. (Vicar 
weli,) Halesworth cum Aden 3 
folk, vice Avarne, deceased, on 
Kev. James ‘lowers, Wherwell V, Hant 
Kev. Thomas Calvert, B.D. Mereigin. 
Professor of Divinity in the Universi: of 
Cambiidze, Winslow, or Winslow R Ss 
cese of Chester. oe 
Rev. Thomas Schreiber 
the sea R. Essex. tire _ 
_ Kev, Thomas Wynne, St. Nicholas y 
in Hereford. , 
Rev. Charles Kendrick Prescot, Stock. 
port R. wice his late father, 
Thomas Turner Roe, M.A, Benington 
R. Lincolnshire. 
Rev. W. Crabtree Checkendon R, Oxon 
Rev, J. Johnson, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, to the Donative of Sandford, near 
Oxford, 


On On the 


° ; 
Dean of Hereford, vice De Gretton. Rev. James Rudge, D.D. of Lime-house | 
kev. O. Taylor, M.A. (Head Master of to be Chaplain to Prince Leopold. 
the Cathedral School, Hereford) to the Rev. John Holmes, A.M. St. Nicholas 
Prebend of Moreton Magna, in the Cathe- R. with All Saimts annexed, in South-elm- 
dral of Hereford. ham, Suffolk. \ 
Rev. W. K. Coker, B.A. North Curry DISPENSATION. : 
V. Somerset. Rev. D. Williams, M.A., Rector of | 
Rev. Dr. Keate. Stowey V. Somerset. Bleadon, bas been instituted, by a Dispen. 
Kev. Jeremy Day, M.A., Hetherset R. sation from the Archbishop of Canterbuy, ' 
Norfolk. to Kingston Seymour R, Somerset. | “ 
Ii 
Cc 
ANSWERS 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Weare obliged to a Correspondent for pointing out to usa charge contained in acon 0 
temporary publication, of our having copied from their work a Letter from a Cler- ee 
yman in India, which we inserted inour Number tor August (p. 561,) under the head Di 
of Church Missionary Society, snowing it not to have been written by a friend or cor By by 
respondent of that Society. The simple fact is, that we had never seen the Letter, Eis 
except inthe Missionary Register for July (p. 283,) where it appears under the gene: rm 
ral heading—* India within the Ganges : The testimony of a clergyman to the rapid | 
advance of the natives will be read with great pleasure ; * Great things,’ he writes, . 
th 


‘are going on,’ &c ” And there being no statement of its having appeared in apy 
other quarter, we took it for granted that it was copied from the correspondence of eal 


some friend of the Church Missionary Society. The charge of an intentional mis- + 
tatement of this kind is as little plausibie as courteous ; for, even if we were dis. ‘ 

honest enough wilfully to attribute to one society the merit that belongs to anothet, Ha h 

we should hardly be so silly as to do it at the certain risk of prompt detector. 4 , 

> th 

Zw2c; J. M.W.; LL. B.; D.M.P.; Cu. Sopa.; B. B.; J.D.; W. V.: ACo: wi 

stanr Reaver; A....A Tissue; and Kimcui; are under consideration. Bla 

cr 


$. S. should have kept a copy of his * squib :” we cannot undertake to find it. 





